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FOREWORD 



Six Bilingual Clearinghouse Conferences were held to receive guidance 
from potential users of the clearinghouse as to what such services should 
provide. To facilitate this process the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
and the United States Office of Education (USOE) jointly contracted with 
ARAWAK Consulting Corporation to arrange for the meetings and to write 
a summary of what took place. 

This document is net a technical report document; it does not 
represent the views of any Federal Agency. It does represent the 
impressions and opinions of the conference contractor as a "feedback" 
to conference attendees of what took place at these meetings. 

This publication is only part of the process which we are trying to 
achieve with ''the" bilingual education community. Your reactions to this 
publication and to the important issues described herein are invited. A 
postage-free, pre-addressed postcard is attached for your use in letting us 
know of your views. 

Our next "phase" in establishing a responsive clearinghouse is to 
openly compete a procurement for the overall design, which will respond 
inasmuch as possible within budgetary constraints, to your expressed 
desires. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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PREFACE 



The Arawak Consulting Corporation is pleased to present its overall 
synthesis and report of the six National Bilingual Clearinghouse 
Conferences. 

The report ranges from a concise interpretation of national discussions 
to a detailed rendering of recommendations. In all cases we have sought 
to be true to the spirit and intent of the conference participants. 

We wish to express our appreciation to both tiie National Institute of 
Education and the U S Office of Bilingual Education, for their close and 
continuous cooperation throughout the conferences and the report 
writing. 



ARAWAK CONSULTING CORPORATION 



L INTRODUCTION 



In 1976 the National Institute of Education (N.I.E.) and the U.S. Office 
of Education (U.S.O.E.) signed a memorandum of understanding 
(Appendix B, pg. 77) which gave lead responsibility to NIE for the 
implementation of a National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
information, as called for in Section 742(c)(3) of Public Law 93-380, Title 
VII, (Appendix A, pg. 76). 

Federal planners created a six phase process (Appendix C, pg. 80) for 
the implementation of the clearinghouse. Phase two of the process called 
for a series of national conferences where federal planners could meet 
vyith bilingual education practitioners and administrators to discuss the 
concept and content of the clearinghouse. 

Six cities were selected and on October 12th the opening conference 
was called to order in San Diego, California. Subsequent conferences 
were held in Seattle, Chicago, New York, San Antonio, and Miami. 

Every conference had the same goal : To ascertain the needs and 
desires of the most likely future users of the clearinghouse. 

' Every conference had the same structure. Working from a standard 
Agenda (Appendix D, pg. 80) and a common discussion paper entitled 
"Information Needs in Bilingual Education" (Appendix E, pg. 81), 
conferees were asked what they would like incorporated in the 
clearinghouse. (The discussion paper had beep mailed to every invitee 
prior to the conference.) 

Four hundred and twenty four persons participated in the six 
conferences. Appendix F, pg. 100, identifies the participants and their 
affiliations. ^ 
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The morning plenary session of each conference was addressed by a 
number of federal representatives: Dr. John Molina. Director of the U.S. 
Office of Bilingual Education; Dr. Rudy Cordova and Charles H. Miller of 
the same office; Jose Vazquez, Chief, Multicultural/Bilingual Division of 
the National Institute of Education; Martin O. Milrod, Charles Hoover.and 
Sam Rosenfeld also from the National Institute of Education. 

The speakers provided participants with a background of the 
involvement of the various government offices', and a clarification of the 
jssues and questions posed in the discussion paper, "Information Needs 
in Bilingual Education," (Appendix E). 

Conference participants then broke into small working groups which 
averaged under fifteen members. They were led in four hour discussions 
by a number of facilitators identified in Appendix F, and also at the 
beginning of the individual conference summaries. The facilitators had 
attended the day before each conference a special afternoon orientation 
to review conference content and mechanics. Facilitators were 
encouraged to draw divergent opinions and were requested not to work 
for consensus. Working with graduate students as recorders, the 
facilitators reported the major recommendations from their groups to the 
afternoon plenary session. 



Over three hundred national reconnmendations were made. These 
ranged fronn broad policy reconnnriendations, to specific topical areas that 
participants wished to see incorporated into the bilingual clearinghouse. 

The recommendations have been organized into three sections each 
with a different purpose. Section II, Summary most succinctly presents 
the national recommendations. Section III, Composite Summary of 
Recommendations presents the recommendations grouped by broad 
categories, and in a -narrative style that tries to capture some of the flavor 
of the discussions Section IV, Conference by Conference 
Recommendations, presents a highly accurate report of the group by • 
group suggestions made at each conference. 

The Arawak Consulting Corporation takes sole responsibility for Section 
II, Summary. It represents the corporation's carefully considered 
synthesis of the national recommendations, and is based upon the 
monitoring of small group discussions, notes, and tapes, and the reading 
of afternoon plenary session transcripts 

The following sections represent our diligent effort to distil! both the 
detail and spirit of the discussions which took place at the six national 
bilingual clearinghouse conferences. 
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II. SUMMARY OF NATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS * 



t A national advisory board must be established to formulate policy for 
all aspects of the clearinghous'e. 

t The clearinghouse should be national in scope, and should be 
supportive of all bilingual efforts in the nation. 

t The clearinghouse must have a clearly written "statement of mission." 
The statement must have wide distribution. 

t The clearinghouse must not duplicate or bypass existing bilingual 
projects. 

t The clearinghouse must aggressively seek information, nationally and 
internationally. 

t The clearinghouse must not do any screening. It must collect, 
categorize and prepare all available information and materials for 
quick retrieval. 

t The clearinghouse should directly reach individuals, professionals, 
parents, teachers, bilingual protagonists and antagonists, industrial 
and commercial users. 

t An aggressive public relations function must be a part of the 

clearinghouse. Efforts to create positive bilingual education policies 
must be vigorously undertaken. 

t The clearinghouse must have as a minimum a periodic newsletter, and 

• - must consider a journal and other periodic specialized reports. 

t The clearinghouse must play a strong role in research, having its own 
research program and stimulating other centers to perform research. 

t The clearinghouse must not be involved in direct interpersonal 
assistanc e. 

* These recommendations are not in any ranked order. 
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t Clearinghouse services should be free of charge, particularly in the 
first years. Subsequently, sliding fee scales nnay be incorporated. 

t The following topic areas nnust be included in the clearinghouse: 

• Curriculunn nnaterials 

• Tests and their evaluations 

• Data collected on research projects, surveys and census 

• Infornnation sources in bilingual education 

• Training nnaterial for bilingual education 

• Federal legislation and guidelines 

• Funding sources for research and training 

• Effective classroonn practices and unpublished ideas 

• Human resource file with nannes, addresses, telephone numbers of 
people with specific experience or knowledge 

• Court cases and decisions 

• Parental and community involvement 

• Bilingual education for handicapped, special and gifted persons 

• International data, research, and reports 

• Demographic data and studies 

t Personnel of the clearinghouse must be professional, multi-lingual and 
multi-ethnic, and should come from the education field. 
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ill. COMPOSITE SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



The six conferences were attended by a cross section of bilingual 
educators, administrators, researchers, students, interested groups and 
organizations, and other observers. As the participants went into small 
group discussions they found themselves in heterogeneous groups, albeit 
groups that were composed primarily of administrators, and which 
included few teachers. 

The majority of the reconnmendations made by conference participants 
were related to the various questions raised in the discussion paper. 
Appendix E. Obviously, there was repetition of essential matters from 
conference to conference. Sometimes major ideas re-appeared with 
minor embellishments that served to elaborate upon and improve the 
major idea. 

It should be noted that in the opinion of the editor, there was 
substantial agreement among the six conferences on major issues. 
No single conference originated any recommendations that might be 
thought of as of regional importance or significance, or which would 
require any special national attention or adjustments on the part of 
the clearinghouse. 

What follows is a composite narrative which collects the 
recommendations in nine broad subject areas, and presents them as if 
they had been made in one continuous discussion. 
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A. TRENDS AND PERCEPTIONS 

Two important, and perhaps conflicting, trends m bilingual 
education were identified. One was a language nnaintenance trend, 
and the other was a transition /connpensatory trend. Each has far 
reaching implications, and the group identifying these trends wanted 
the CH** to strongly back the trend that supports bilingual/bicultural 
education for all groups. This same group also identified as a trend a 
catchall bilingual training attitude. The group asl<ed the CH to 
intervene and create interest in specializations such as linguistics, 
language development, early childhood, and special education. 

Another trend of significance to the CH was identified as a 
broadening of the vision of bilingual education. This was expressed in 
the question, "Are we interested only in bilingual materials, or in 
materials that can be useful to bilingual education?" 

Changing government attitudes were seen as a trend affecting the 
type of information generated by bilingual programs. One example 
cited was the change in bilingual program rule-^ and regulations over 
the decade 1965-1975. 

One group felt that no trend was significant enough or important 
enough at the moment to influence the CH or its design. 

Under the heading of trends and perceptions conference participants 
made a number of observations that should be noted by the designers of 
the CH For one, the participants felt that a committee should review the 
functioning and performance of other CH's prior to the design of a new 
CH Several groups felt that there should be an analysis of immigration, 
and immigration pattems, and whether bilingual programs or institutions 
were available where the immigrants were settling. Increased dennands ' 
on school systems to provide bilingual education could lead to unduly 
heav/ demands on the CH for mformption on planning, developing, and 
implementing bilingual programs. One group felt that the rapidly growing 
constituen cy in bilingual education would lead to more and larger groups 
* *The symbol CH shall be used to denote the clearinghouse 
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demanding answers now. Related to this Is the fact that there are now 
larger and more sophisticated audiences which will be seeking 
sophisticated information from the CH. 

There was a general conference-by-conference agreement that the 
"state of the art" in bilingual education was imperfectly l<nown. One 
perception that one group wanted the (5H to confirm or deny was 
whether there was a serious lacl< of mciterials designed for the 
secondary level. Indeed, one group felt that certain questions 
required answering before any trends could be determined. They 
wanted to l<now what existed in the field currently; what research 
and findings were complete, what conflict areas existed, and what 
questions needed asl<ing. Where, they asl<ed, could descriptions and 
evaluations of an Title VII projects since 1968 be found? 

Another group expressed the idea that there was a national need 
for a bilingual education "master plan"; They saw the plan helping to 
achieve coordination, upgrading and enrichment of present 
programs, and the develo&T(.s.;!t of new programs. 



fsjATl*^'^'^'- ADVISORY BOARD 



hfteen °^ the twenty four groups reporting, urged the 
p ^^blishfT^^n^ °^ a national board, policy group or committee. 
r,'"^quentiy reasons for the establishment of such a policy group 
Tf!'"^ to aC^'sve coordination of programs and centers, to ensure 
o ^^tive °^ information, to assure representation and input from 
^%munit>' p''®nts and users, and finally, as a way of reaching 
th^^^ssioH^' ^JQanizations. One group put it succinctly; to see to it 
the 0^ what people in bilingual education want it to do. 

. ^ijgnestions ranged from an observation that the policy board 
Xv^Uld be in \xs representation to explicit categories of 
"^^•^bers^'P- 

^he foll'^^'"9 Were categories of membership mentioned at various 
P^nf^PQpces: Parents, students, center directors, users, different 
^^Uage 9''°'^Ps, geogi'aphic,. representation by disciplines, and sex. 

k^he na^'^*^^' ^clvisory board was given various roles to play. It 
^^Uld set national policy for the CH based on user input. It should 
^k'^^rvise ^H. it should have input on the CH design, and it 
^^Uld ha^® '"P'Jt on staffing, it should establish national bilingual 
'^^''Cvf or should stimulate. the creation of such national policy. Two 
9''Qupg c^iJ^'o^ecj that the policy board should not act as bilingual 
^^^"^cateS' the much larger majority expressed a desire for the 
P'^liQvy qfoUP and the CH itself to be aggressive and pro bilingual 
^^^^ation- Summary under Public Relations, page 27.) 

^Urthei'f^^'^®' the policy board was urged to meet at least twice a 
and to conduct workshops on using the CH. One group 
^^^9ested ""^Q'onal advisory councils which would have input on 
P^lioiy and staff vvould allow for regional interests to be 
^^Drggged- '^^Qional councils would feed into the national council. 
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One group recommended a fifteen member board with some 
members elected and some sitting automatically by virtue of their 
positions in other agencies. This group objected to an all appointed 
board. 

Staff for the CH was also discussed with the following specific 
suggestions made: the staff should be professional personnel, it 
should include ethnic representation, and should be drawn from the 
education field. 
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C. DEFINITION AND SCOPE 



There was an all pervasive feeling that at all costs the CH must avoid 
duplication of effort. Mentioned again and again it seems that 
oarticipants at the conferences saw great information and service 
needs and therefore found it especially distressing that the CH would 
even consider doing what others were already doing. 

The most often mentioned method for avoiding duplication was for 
the CH to establish and disseminate a clear and concise statement of 
mission. Such a statement would include a description and 
clarification of the relationship between regional centers and the CH. 
There would be a statement of purpose and a description of services 
oftheCH. 

The CH might draw up a list of what other agencies and centers 
are doing, identify the gaps, and then address itself to the gaps. 

The CH should not include the efforts handled by other centers and 
networks; should not replace existing centers; should not try to 
bypass the existing Title VII structure, nor try to deal directly with 
people already served by the network. The CH must not intimidate by 
hinting a take-over of functions from other agencies. 

The CH should supplement the work of the ongoing centers. It 
should cooperate with all Title VII projects. The CH should facilitate 
communication among the existing centers, and should supplement 
and coordinate all existing programs, Title VII and other service 
agencies. The CH should cooperate with all agencies, providing 
information to them, making referrals to the centers and other 
agencies, and it should disseminate the activities of agencies at all 

levels. The CH should act as a liaison with, special agencies, and it 

should cooperate with other institutions even to the degree of joint or 
co-venturing on special projects where resources must be combined. 
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The CH should be national in scope, and should be supportive of 
all bilingual efforts in the nation. The CH should be much more than a 
passive collector, and it should gather material from beyond Title VII 
programs, and from other countries. The CH should be a national 
storehouse of information with an adequate format for collection and 
classification of information and a consistent delivery system. It 
should be centered around the functions of collection, analysis and 
dissemination. The CH should concentrate on 1 . national information, 
2. interregional information and issues, 3. residual information such as 
innovative and experimental ideas and programs. The CH should revise 
material- based on user feedback. The CH should help to define national 
needs, and should undertake a national bilingual needs assessment. The 
CH should be one national center, based in Washington, D.C. close to 
NIE/OE, and to the many national education organizations based in 
Washington. 

The CH should have a regional aspect, providing local coordination 
between Title VII. SEA's. universities, and other bilingual programs. It 
should distribute basic information on operating programs and should 
make nationally known materials and information developed on a 
local level. 

Nationally, the CH must establish protocols for interaction among 
agencies serving bilingual education, it should attempt to serve as a 
focal point for all bilingual information and activity although the ''aW 
may never be achieved. It must support the analysis of concepts for 
and against bilingual education, and nnust help to formulate a sound 
national theory of bilingual education to replace the^current deficit 
model. The CH must be aggressive in order to achieve its goals, not 
only responding but initiating activities, making contact with 
antagonists and protagonists, reaching out to potential users not 
currently connected to bilingual programs, responding not only to 
professionals and practitioners, but to laymen who may not speak 
English. The CH should enhance language educational planning at all 
levels of government. 

Eleven out of twenty four groups, said that the CH should only do 
one kind of training, training on the use of the system. One group 
thought that the CH could take in staff members from LEA's & SEA*s 
and other related projects and train them to train local people in the 
use of the CH. The technology should be kept simple, especially in 
light of the fact that many areas of the country do not have 
sophisticated equipment. 
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Many groups suggested that the CH hold conferences throughout 
the year. These ongoing conferences could serve various purposes, 
such as to keep infornnation flowing in regions, to keep infornnation 
flowing annong Title VII centers, to bring people together to share 
infornnation and ideas, to promote cooperation between regional 
centers and professional associations, to focus on selected topics 
bringing scholars and practitioners together. 

Two groups felt that the CH should have a fornnal periodic 
evaluation by an outside group or persoris, and that the evaluation 
should be a contractual requirennent written into the CH. 

Less frequently nnentioned was the idea that the CH should ennploy 
one person to handle custonner relations, a sort of internal onnbudsnnan. 

Also infrequently nnentioned were: that the CH should provide for the 
needs of school districts where no bilingual services are available but 
where they are needed; that the CH should be intinnately connected to all 
educational agencies, and should collect infornnation on all aspects of 
bilingual education; that the CH could use a consortiunn nnodel to effect 
coordination. 

Finally, some felt that the CH should act mainly as a referral system, 
giving information about one organization to another, or telling someone 
where certain information could be found. 

One group concluded that the CH should not try to be the answer for 
ail things. 

22 
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D. ACQUISITION AND DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 



Only two groups out of the twenty-four that met at the six national 
conferences did not express themselves on the subject of screening. 
Eight groups, forcefully said a blanket "no" to any kind of screening. 
Fourteen groups, recommended some form of screening, usually 
circumscribed as classification or indexing. 

Conference participants clearly wanted the CH not to censor any 
incoming materials. Frequently they mentioned review panels or 
editorial panels who would make descriptions of the materials. But 
the phrase most used was the "consumer decides/' or the *'user is 
final arbiter." of what is a useful piece of information. 

Various modifiers of this theme were expressed. Examples were: 
screening for relevancy only; a submission format to identify the 
content; no screening at this time — implying that at some later date 
screening could be implemented. In fact, one group made the 
statement clearly, "no censoring, but set up criteria for evaluation as 
the CH must help to maintain quality and standards." 

Most conference participants agreed that rnaterials must be 
categorized and cross indexed. Most rejected evaluative review. 

A minority felt that the CH must not only collect, but interpret and 
evaluate, that the CH should evaluate and not merely inform. They 
opposed the idea of a CH that just produces a list of abstracts, and 
said that there should be minimal standards by subject area, and 
quality control should be used to cut decision making time for 
practitioners. 

Some felt that screening should be left to local agencies, and that 
the CH might devise a checklist or guideline to encourage standards. 
But the majority favored a process that might be summarized as 
follows: the CH must encourage the submission of all materials. 
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Either a first reader or review panel will then make both descriptive 
and evaluative comments on the material. The materia! will then be 
classified, .and probably cross indexed/ When filed, the criteria used 
for evaluation go with the material. When the material is requested 
it goes out with the evaluation and the criteria, and with a user 
reaction request. When the reaction is returned it too joins the 
material in the file, where it would then go along to the next 
requestor. In this way a number of reaction sheets would build up. 
Ideally the CH would refine the material based on the user feedback. 

Finally it was recommended that if the CH were to reject materials, 
very clear and objective criteria for selection and non-selection 
should be made widely available, and that perhaps the experience of 
other CH's in this matter should be used as a model. 

What materials should the CH handle? The following list is culled 
from all subjects mentioned once; anthropology; sociology; history; 
political science; literature; special education; pre-school and early 
childhood; parental involvement; legal ; funding sources; project and 
program information; curriculum information including curriculums 
for adults; sources of information ; human resources; statistical 
data; computer based programs; tests and information on manpower 
programs; vocational testing for adults; proficiency tests for adults; 
vocational education; learning modes and learning styles; instituting 
new programs; individual problems with students speaking different 
languages; culturalinformation ; medical information ; linguistics; 
information on low incidence minorities such as Samoans and 
Guamanians; population shifts; immigration patterns; civil and 
human rights of families, parents, and children ; supportive services ; 
career education; criteria and evaluation models; logs and" raw data; 
information on unwritten languages; information on non-speaking 
such as autistic and mute; oral histories on tapes; demographic and 
socio-economic profiles of population in bilingual education; analysis 
of trends of federal and state legislation regarding tenure, 
certification, and interstate certification of bilingual personnel; 
commercial products and sources of information; materials should , 
include books, reports, articles, instructional kits, tapes, films, and 
T.V. 

The following topical areas were consistently selected nationally: 

• Curriculum materials 

• Tests and their evaluations 

• Data collected on research projects, surveys and census 
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• information sources in bilingual education 

• Training material for bilingual education 

• Federal legislation and guidelines 

• Funding sources for research and training 

• Effective classroom practices and unpublished 'ideas 

^ Human resources with names, addresses, telephone numbers of 
people with specific experience or knowledge 

• Court cases and decisions 

• Parental and community involvement 

• Bilingual education for handicapped, special and gifted persons 

• International data, research, and reports 

• Demographic data and studies 



Additional ideas about materials and services, included 
interpretative functions, such as identifying the conceptual framework 
of bilinguaUeducation as found in the Federal Statutes. The CH 
should commission and disseminate/*state of the art'' papers, or 
prepare them from its own materials. The CH should solicit materials 
from exemplary programs, R&D centers, community based 
programs, and commercial sources. It should exchange information 
and data with educational and commercial institutions to encourage 
cooperation. The CH must not be passive, it must aggressively 
identify projects and information sources and go after the 
information. In order to stimulate contributions it might exchange 
material with contributors. The CH should synthesize proposals and 
evaluations; should produce special reports and T.V. programs; 
should evaluate and translate research and methodology into forms 
suitable for classroom use. The CH should issue a description of 
projects in bilingual education and the purposes of their funding. 

As contributors submit geographic, language, population 
information, the CH should be able to produce program guides. The 
CH should have a rapid and simple access, it should have a flexible 
format so that you can get more than you ask for if you have 
inadvertently limited your request. The CH should have personnel 
acting as liaison with users to help in information extraction and 
interpretation. Requests for information should be compiled and 
classified to give existing centers an idea of what the most urgent 
needs are. The CH should establish and disseminate a glossary of 
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terms for data retrieval so that users can improve their requests. The 
CH must be focused biculturally as well as bilingually, and should 
provide the field with background on how contemporary education 
problems affect bilingual education. 

In order for the CH to assure maximum collection of information it 
must secure State and Federal contract stipulation for filing of reports 
with the CH. It must also contact foundations and municipalities 
requesting the same or similar stipulation. The CH should also solicit 
information. It should advertise its services, and should have access 
to other CH's. It should use all agencies and institutions for 
acquisition and dissemination, and should avail itself of discipline 
oriented journals for both advertising and dissemination. The CH 
must keep turnaround time to a minimum. It should have a budget to 
purchase materials, and in the beginning should go after all the 
information. The CH should work with NIE to define the input from 

LAU and Title VII Centers. The CH should not only refer users to 
information sources, but should also refer to human resources near 
the user. 

Finally the CH should have an "800" or toll free hot line, offering 
information on using the CH, answering limited inquiries, and making 
referrals to other sources. The hotline should be able to respond in 
various languages. 

The CH should be a national depository for all kinds of informaliori, and 
similarly its audience must be as wide as possible. The CH should directly 
reach and be available to, individuals, professionals, parents, teachers, 
administrators, researchers, bilingual protagonists and antagonists, 
industrial and commercial users, religious and non- profit organizations, 
private schools, and all taxpayers. 

The CH should have special information "for parents including 
current parent involvement models, helping children to learn, 
information on pupil progress, career opportunities, and financial, 
assistance for themselves or for their children to study. 

The CH should reach out to people directly and through 
intermediaries. It should use institutions and vehicles such as 
regional or national conferences. The CH should have a 
comprehensive mailing list. 

One group felt that it would be too expensive to reach every 
individual, and that an indirect reaching: out was all that could be 
expected. 
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E. PUBLIC RELATIONS 



A large number of groups called for the CH to assume a strong public 
relations and information role. Although the specific reference was not 
always to "public relations" when the task being requested was analyzed 
it fell clearly into the realm of public relations. 

Take as one example the recommendation that the CH brief or 
advise administrators and law makers in -each state who have a role 
in education, of the nature, purpose, and legal basis of bilingual 
education. 

One group put it like this: there must be a public relations 
function— it could be called an education function, but it would be to ' 
reach out to both the bilingual and monolingual public. Another 
recommendation called for a step-by-step procedure for developing 
legislation for bilingual education at state levels. Others were: the 
CH should guarantee the visibility of bilingual conbepts ; should make 
material available to conventional power structures, must do a 
national public relations job to demonstrate that children in bilingual 
education do achieve. The CH must help educate the public, too 
many people distrust bilingual education information. The CH should 
set standards to legitimatize and perpetuate bilingual bicultural 
materials. 

The CH should work with national education associations to get 
them to incorporate bilingual education in their policy statements, 
and should serve lobbying groups, state legislators and the Congress, 
giving them detailed inform^ation on bilingual education. The CH 
should, in a very open way, fight for bilingual education and 
legislation in Washington, and it should work to achieve a national 
bilingual education policy. Some activity to create and implement a 
national policy must be undertaken. 

The national policy should endorse the concept of language 
maintenance. o 
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Most groups did specify public relations as a function of the CH. One 
group reconnnnended that it be a nnajor service and said that the 
public needs to l<now what bilingual education is and what it is not. 
The CH nnust develop and produce T.V. progranns, nnaterials and 
articles for the connmunity and public at large. Public relations should 
be a major service particularly to state legislators who frequently are 
in the darl< about bilingual education. 

The public relations function was also seen as necessary to 
promote the overall aim of the CH which is chiefly to collect and 
disseminate information. The CH must address the lack of 
information about getting information, and the lack of public relations 
about bilingual education. The CH needs a public relations system so 
that potential users know it exists and what information is available. 
There should be a massive public relations program so that people 
are encouraged to submit materials and to publish. 

Nearly half of the groups recommended a publication. This ranged 
from a periodic annotated bibliography with a maximum data base, to 
one group which called for the yearly publication of a research 
handbook, a monthly journal, and periodic subject reports. Three 
groups mentioned newsletters, and two groups mentioned a digest, 
one calling it a reader's digest of bilingual education— the publication 
should include teacher input, articles on pressing needs, and a 
periodic summary of bilingual information filed in the Federal 
Register. One group called for a brochure suitable for the public at 
large, and one group asked for a handbook of the most frequently 
asked questions about bilingual education. 

In the process of providing public information, the CH should 
produce T.V. programs to keep parents and the community informed 
of what bilingual education is, its philosophy, current practices, and 
exemplary programs. Two groups felt that the CH should stimulate 
graduate student training, keep graduate students informed of the 
latCoi developments in the field of bilingual education, and make 
projections about the future professional needs of bilingual education. 

Finally, one group wondered whether the CH could not sponsor a 
scholar exchange program, and one other group wanted the CH to 
help in any way possible to avoid polarization among different language 
groups. 
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F. THE CLEARINGHOUSE AND RESEARCH 



Fully one third of the groups referred to a research function in the 
CH. Three groups wanted the CH to conduct its own research. One 
group expressed an urgent need for research. They cautioned aga::ist 
diluting the effectiveness of the CH by burdening it with too many 
responsibilities, but said that at the very least the GH should be a 
catalyst. Another recommendation was that the CH should have a 
sound research program as part of its information systems, and a 
third group said that the CH should get involvedjn research. It should 
facilitate and encourage research. It should aggregate past research 
and studies of critical issues in bilingual education. 

Several groups identified a need for a national bilingual research 
and development center, and felt the CH could become such a 
center. But most groups were not as direct. They wanted the CH to 
stimulate research and evaluation on the impact of bilingual 
education; provide leadership, especially in research; facilitate 
potential researchers and the training of potential researchers in the 
collection and evaluation of data. Resources that could affect 
research should be shared, and the CH could conduct a research 
survey indicating what has been done, what is underway, and what 
needs to be done. The CH would establish what kind of research is 
needed or valuable for what geographic area of the country. 

Finally, a side benefit of identifying research for the R & D 
conrimunity, would be to guide graduate and doctoral students so that 
their research could help in the development of the field of bilingual 
education. 9Q 
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G. DIRECT INTERPERSONAL ASSISTANCE 



One item achieved the dubious distinction of provoking the greatest 
negative agreement at all the conferences. It was the question dealing 
with direct interpersonal services. 

Nineteen- out of the twenty-four groups rejected direct services as 
a function of the CH. Within groups the rejection was often expressed 
as overwhelmingly or unanimously agreed upon. Feelings ran from not 
wanting a super agency to be formed, to the belief that technical 
assistance as described in the discussion paper is far beyond the scope 
of the CH. It does not seem feasible, and to a large extent would be 
duplicative. The CH should refer problems of this nature to the proper 
center. 

One group took a vote, and 86% voted against direct services. They 
said that direct services would dilute resources and be a duplicating 
effort, and perhaps centers and other special agencies 
would be supplanted. Another group took a stance of total 
dismissal— the discussion of interpersonal assistance and technical 
assistance was eliminated from their agenda. They didn't discuss it, 
because they felt it was not something that the CH should address 
itself to at the present time. Another group stated that a majority felt 
that the CH should not be involved in the area of consultation, as 
other agencies already have that function. 

A few groups saw possible reasons for the CH to provide direct 
assistance. For example one group stated that only where gaps have 
been identified should the CH give technical assistance, and then only 
to the region or locality to close the gaps. Another group said, that 
only in rare cases where a language group (like some Native 
Americans), is not getting any help at all, should the CH offer 
technical assistance. , 
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In one group, a minority of individuals felt that the CH should offer 
consultation to the classroom teacher. A classroom teacher they felt 
should be able to present the CH with a problem for suggestions and 
possible solutions. 

Two groups dealt simply with the questfon: the CH should have a listing 
of personnel with appropriate expertise to deal with direct assistance. 
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H. FINANCING AND FEES 



One group expressed the opinion that a funding level of $5 million to 
support all of the functions called for in Section 742, Title VII is 
unrealistic. The CH must be adequately funded and long term funding 
should be secured — some suggested an initial funding period of three 
years. The CH should be federally subsidized for the first five years 
said another group, it should not be funded on a year to year basis; 
it should have a. minimum of five years of funding. 

The question of funding for the CH was only mentioned by four or 
five groups. But the question of fees was discussed by a much larger . 
number of groups. Fifteen out of the twenty-four groups, said the CH 
services should be free to individuals, and the great majority said 
some services ought to be free. Only one group felt that the clientele 
should pay for information and service. 

Among the groups that called for some payment the following 
clarifications were offered: after the first five years of free service, 
certain costs could be borne by the client, especially the cost of 
publications. At first the clientele should not pay, particularly if the 
CH is federally funded. A prorated payment schedule should be 
created. Materials for parents may be free. Perhaps an annual 
subscription fee may be established. Some fees may be assessed to 
SEA'S and LEA's. Fees could be on a sliding scale, so that 
community groups and people naay get materials free or for some 
minimal amount. A high fee. and sometimes any fee at all, 
represents a form of censorship. Universities and other established 
organizations may be charged. Some information could be free,, but 
additional copies, for example, might have minimal cost.. 

One group was explicit about fee structures. There might be a 
subscription fee. which could include a newsletter and a certain 
number of inquiries. There could be a variable scale of fees for 
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groups, individuals, institutions, or research organizations. There 
could be three types of fees: a basic inquiry fee; a referral fee; and 
a fee for documents. Bibliographies, lists, searches, should be free 
said another group. Instructional packages might have fees, but there 
should be guidelines for determining fees. In certain cases, such as 
an expensive paper to reproduce, a payment could be required. 
Initial hardware should be financed by the government, and in the 
beginning services ought to be free. Gradually some flexible fees can 
be established. But this last group went on to add that institutional 
users should pay, individual users should have free access. 

The recommendation tha^^^^ no fee, made by a large 

majority of the^groups wasTela^^^ to the following ideas: we worry 
lest the people-who heed the information most won't be able to afford 
it, a teacher should not have to pay for assistance; taxpayers are 
already paying for the CH, therefore they should not have to pay for 
services rendered; the clientele should not pay for assistance. The 
CH should be a part of the Federal commitments in support of 
bilingual education. 
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I. WHAT CAN BE DONE RIGHT NOW? 



Right now, the CH should make public the reports of these 
conferences. It could also compile and distribute a list of all the 
federally funded bilingual projects; a human resource list; and a list 
of where information is currently available. The CH can make money 
available for services; identify what is in existence and what is being 
done; issue a newsletter as a resource for teachers; and the most 
important thing of all, promote bilingual education. The CH should 
immediately retrieve information from ERIC, and all other sources so 
it can be disseminated. The CH should conduct an immediate "state 
of the art" search, retrieving information on funding, laws, 
regulations, etc., on bilingual education. As an initial activity, the CH 
should compile all the Title VII evaluation reports, and other bilingual 
program evaluations, and should disseminate this information as soon 
as it begins to operate. 

The first priority would be a directory of centers and research 
projects both publicly and privately funded. There should be a 

description of the basic role and scope of each project ^nd a brief 
indication of the ongoing activities. This directory should be up-dated 
periodically, and should have wide distribution, including individual 
schools and community colleges, as well as the usual agencies. 

Right now, the CH should provide a review service of existing 
resources, and it should try to implement the consortium idea for 
planning, basic ft^search, and collecting information. 
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IV. CONFERENCE BY CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 



As has been previously stated each of the six conferences followed the 
sanne agenda and format. After a morning plenary session during which 
participants were addressed by federal officials representing NIE and 
USOBE, participants were assigned to small discussion groups for four 
hour work sessions. Following the work sessions participants 
reassembled for an afternoon plenary session where group facilitators 
reported the major recommendations of each group. 

Workshops were tape recorded, and the afternoon plenary sessions 
were transcribed by court stenographers. In addition, the work notes of 
each facilitator were collected, to be used in preparation of the final 
report.** 

There was an open floor period after each facilitator's report for 
possible questions, clarifications or emendations. 

Every conference was attended by a mix of people representing 
students, teaching, research, administration, and interested groups and 
organizations. But by far the greatest number of persons were 
administrators and the smallest number were teachers. 
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All conference participants were asked to assign high, low, and 
medium rating to a number of topics that should be included in the 
clearinghouse. Participants were also asked to introduce new topics for 
consideration. These additional topics are presented at the end of the 
group recommendations. The most frequently mentioned ones are 
included in both Section II, Summary, and in Section III under the sub 
heading of Acquisition and Dissemination. 

The items dealing with direct interpersonal assistance, were so 
frequently rejected lhat there was no point in including them in the final 
report. 

What follows then, we hope, is a faithful presentation of the conference 
by conference, group by group recommendations. 

Please note that in order to preserve the oral flavor of the recommen- 
dations a minimum of editing was applied. Therefore some awltward 
phrases and constructions may be encountered in the followmg 
pages. 
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Conference #1— San Diego, California 



Facilitators: Irene Hightower 
Olivia Martinez 
Dr. Shitala Mishra 
Dr. Rosaura Sanchez 
Iris Santos Rivera 
Dr. Jose Soler Tossa 
Dr. Ronald Sousa 

Number of Participants: 100 
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GROUP ONE 

1 TheCH** should be national in scope and should be supportive of 
the bilingual efforts around the nation, rather than a passive collector 
of information. It should gather nnaterial beyond Title VII and fronn 
other countries. 

2 A funding level of $5 nnillion to support all of the functions called for 
in Section 742, Title VII is unrealistic. The CH nnust be adequately 
funded. 

3. A majority rejected all of Section 2, that is. Direct Interpersonal 
Assistance in solving problems and all of the items in that section. 

4 An editorial review panel should be established to achieve a quality 
control mechanism, and should involve individuals with identified 
expertise. 

5. The CH should sponsor further conferences to discuss the issues, 
and the CH should have a newsletter. 

6. The CH should provide training and preparation of personnel to 
achieve broad understanding and use of the clearinghouse, it should 
include films and should remember the need for parental 
involvement. 

7. The CH should have a list of personnel with appropriate expertise to 
deal with direct interpersonal assistance and problem solving. 

8 The audience of the CH should be parents, teachers, and any other 

professionals involved or who may be interested in getting involved, 

in bilingual education. 
9. The CH should not include the efforts already handled by other 

centers and networks. 
10. The CH should have a public relations function, disseminating 
information to everyone. It could be called an education function, 
reaching out to bilingual and monolingual communities. The CH 
should have a toll-free telephone service for basic information. 
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The CH should be a national storehouse of information, like a vast 
computer, with an adequate format for the collection and 
classification of information, and a cdnsistent delivery system. 

The CH should accept all materials with all types of information, 
cultural, medical, psychological, linguistic, etc., relating to the child 
in the classroom. 

3. The CH should not be involved in the screening process. The 
screening process should be delegated to state and local agencies 
and to resource areas. However, criteria should be established to 
evaluate materials. 

4. A majority felt that the CH should not be involved In the area of 
consultation, as other agencies already have that function. 

4a.A minority of individuals feel thai the CH should offer consultation 
services, that these services shot be made available to the 
classroom teacher. A classroom sacher should be able to present 
the CH with a problem for suggt: Jons and possible solutions. 

5. The CH should provide one type of training : how to use the CH. 

6. Future groups should have the Title VII network explained to them 
prior to dealing with the conference questionnaire. 

•I 

7. Groups other than teachers and administrators should be established 
for input into the National Conferences, e.g., cultural, health, 
psychological areas should be queried as to informational needs. 

8. The CH must be able to give immediate responses when information 
is requested. 

GROUP THREE 

1 . The CH should be centered around three major categories: collect, 
analyze, and disseminate information. Any other functions would only 
dilute resources. 

2. The CH should be available to individual practitioners and with a 
simplified access. 

3. Response or turn around time, must be minimal if the CH is- to be 
. useful. 

4. The CH should be intimately connected to all education agencies, 
and should serve all linguistic groups. 
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5 There oughfto be criteria for screening. Sonne roonn for user 
assessment should be provided but the CH nnust use criteria in 
collecting and dissenninating infornnation. 

6 All pertinent infornnation should be adnnitted to the CH such as, 
teacher training, bilingual models, and all Title VII exemplary 
programs. 

7 Direct interpersonal and problem solving is definitely out of the scope 
of the CH About 86% of our group felt very strongly about this^ It 
would delete the resources and be a duplicating effort. And perhaps 
centers and other special agencies would be supplanted. 

8 Initial hardware should be financed by the government, and in the 

' hpginning services ought to be free. Gradually some flexible fees can 
be established. Institutional users should pay, individual users should 
have free access. 

9 In order to achieve coordination between the CH and other programs 
a board of directors or advisors should be established. 

GROUP FOUR 

1 . CH should be the one central place able to provide information on all 
aspects of bilingual education. 

2. There is a need for sessions such as todays' to be held throughout 
the year. 

3. A committee should be formed to review what problems other CH's 
have encountered. 

4 There must be a clarification of the role of the CH and the 

■ Dissemination Centers for Title VII in order to avoid duplication of 
effort. The CH could act as a referral agent also where further 
information could be obtained. 

5 There must be some kind of regulation to insure quality materials A 
' criteria must be established and reviewers from various regions of 

the U.S. would comment on materials. Solicitors would thus have a 
basis on which to use the material. 

6 There is a need for different kinds of information for different needs. 

■ Instead of defining who the people/users will be, the matenal could 
be organized in terms of subject areas such as curriculum, teacher 
training, community, evaluation. For example, in curriculum 
commercial materials that are available, project development 
materials. 
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7. There is a need for the community to be provided brochures and 
information on various aspects of bilingual education. There is a need 
for a massive public relations program so that people will be 
encouraged to send materials and to encourage publication. 

8. All state and/or federal grant awards should include a clause that 
stipulates that materials will be sent to the CH. 

9. The functions listed under question 3a, b, c, and d should be dropped 
from the CH or barring a complete elimination, a close qualification 
of who should receive these kinds of services must be made. 

10. The CH should be open to teachers, administrators, industry, 
legislators, etc. It should make helpful models available to the users. 

11 . A policy should be written into the CH contract to insure that the 
community will be involved. 

12. The CH should reach both individual resources and use institutional 
intermediaries. 

13. It should be the responsibility of the CH to see that there is a flow of • 
information between and among the Title VII centers. 

14. The clientele will pay for services. A prorated payment schedule 
should be created. Materials for parents may iDe free. Perhaps an 
annual subscription may be established. 

15. In order to encourage effective use of information among the 
bilingual community a board consisting of members from different 
supporting centers and including parents, should be established. This 
board would set policy based on input they received from users. The 
board would meet at least twice a year and perhaps have workshops 
twice a year, and they would also sponsor workshops on how to use 
the system. 

GROUP FIVE 

1 . The CH must not replace or duplicate the existing bilingual centers. It 
should provide information and referrals to the centers rather than try 
to duplicate functions, and it should try to fill the gaps that exist in 
the present center system. 

2. Requests for information should be compiled and classified to give 
existing bilingual centers an idea of what the most urgent needs are 
in the field so that they will focus, plan and develop materials based 
on these needs. 
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3. The CH should concentrate in three basic areas: 1) information that 
is national in nature; 2) information of an interregional nature; 3) 
residual information such as innovative and experimental ideas and 
programs. 

4. There is a need to find and disseminate information on little known, 
or low incidence minorities, such as Samoans or Guamanians. 

5. The CH should not provide or hire consultants, should not house or 
disseminate curriculum, should not institute new programs, nor 
evaluate these programs. 

6. Trouble shooting teams such as GAC's should not be developing 
materials, and should not be used for program consultation for the 
CH. These teams should be strictly for technical assistance. 

7. No direct interpersonal assistance or problem solving should be 
provided. The CH should only tell where the information is to be 
found. 

8. It should be required that materials developed be submitted to the 
CH. Even materials developed with private or foundation funding. 

9. We recommend the addition of important topical areas. (See end of 
this section). 

10. The CH should have an advisory group to assure representation and 
input from clients and users. 

1 1 . We do not recommend charging for services. 

12. The CH should include everything that is relevant to bilingual 
education. The material should be annotated and described. 

13. There should be no screening. Only from the point of view of 
relevancy. Never screening for quality. The consumers should decide 
what they need and what they want. 

14. A budget should be set aside for the CH to purchase materials. 

ADDITIONAL TOPIC AREAS 

• Foreign research & reports in bilingual education 

• Counseling and guidance in bilingual education 

• Parent and/or community involvement information 

• Affective domain 

• Models in material, teaching methods, pupil grouping 
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• Studies related to culture 

• First language Instructional methodology 

• Second language Instructional methodology 

• Comprehensive program planning 

• Demographic studies 

• Non-approved classroom and Innovative ideas 

• Language studies 

• Integrated curriculum 
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Conference #2— Seattle, Washington 



Facilitators: WillardBill 

Dr. Pio DeCano 
Dr. Juan Juarez 



Number of Participants : 47 
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GROUP ONE 

1. The CH must analyze immigration trends in order to determine where 
immigrant groups are coming from and where they are settling, and 
whether or not bilingual programs or institutions exist to handle new 
immigrants. 

2. The CH must institute an immediate and thorough search for quality 
bilingual educational materials. 

3. The CH should be a national information center with a number of 
regional offices designed to distribute basic information on bilingual 
and bicuftural programs that are now in operation. Information to be 
provided would include methods of teaching, curriculums, funding 
resources, and human resources. 

4. The CH must have a national policy committee which must become 
the policy making body for the CH. The board would be composed of 
users, members of different language groups, and should also allow 
for geographical representation. 

5. The CH must include Asian-American perspectives and sensitivity, 
and for that matter so should DHEW Region X, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and NIE. To the best of our knowledge there is no Asian- 
American staff person at any of these government offices. 

6. Administrators and law makers in each state having to do with 
education concerns should be apprised of the nature, purpose, and 
legal basis of bilingual education. 

7. The CH must consult and provide for needs of potential users in 
school districts where no bilingual services are available but where 
the need exists for such programming. 

8. NIE should establish all policies and operational definitions of CH 
input from LAU and Title VII networks. 

9. The CH should define specific services or training so that people can 
use existing information systems. 

10. The CH should provide access to the information sources available to 
a particular community. 

11. The CH should keep students working toward graduate degrees in 
bilingual education informed of what is going on in the field of 
bilingual education. 

12. In our experience information dissemination has been untimely, 
inconsistent, and not generally available to the community. There is a 
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great difficulty in creating linkages between different language 
qroups. Therefore the CH should provide coordination between and 
among the communities, resource centers, and academic centers. 

13. Our group felt that minimal standards ought to be set by topical areas 
in terms of screening information, and quality control should be used 
to cut down decision making time by practitioners. 

1 4 . The CH should make materials available to conventional power 
structures, lobbying groups and members of the state legislation. An 
automatic dissemination process should be established. The CH 
should guarantee the visibility of bilingual concepts. 

15. Coordination must be decentralized, and we should coordinate the 
activity of any CH with the other service agencies. A mission 
statement between all service centers and the CH should be worked 
out in ordef to clarify the mission of each agency. 

16. Our group felt that the clientele should pay for information and 
service. 

17. The CH must do a public relations job nationally. It must demonstrate 
that children in bilingual programs do achieve. It must avail itself to 
help educate the public. 

GROUP TWO 

1 . The first recommendation is to evaluate and translate research and 
methodology into applicable forms or into an applicable form for 
classroom use. 

2 The CH should conduct an immediate "state of the art" search, 
retrieving information on funding, laws, regulations, etc., on bilingual 
education. 

3. The CH should have a regional aspect. The regional CH won't provide 
technical assistance but would provide coordination, cooperation, 
and communication between the Title VII resource centers, the 
SEA'S, universities, and other bilingual programs. 

4. There should be a policy board which should include persons from 
the SEA'S, center directors, and community consumers. 

5. Who should receive services? Any non-protit organization, church, 
private school ; all those eligible should receive all information 
services. 

6 We questioned whether the CH should give parents technical 

assistance and whether parochial or private schools including Indian 
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reservation schools — which are con^jidered private schools — should 
these schools be provided assistance? 

7. We worry lest the people who need the information shall not be able 
to pay for it — therefore we say that if the request falls within the 
scope of the CH's work there should be no charge . 

8. Some provision should be made for the areas of handicapped and 
speciaf education. Also non-speaking, autistic, the deaf, the blind. 

9. There should be screening. A screening panel should comment on 
the material before it goes into the file. Some description should be 
given, i.e., language, level, etc. 

10. The CH should have a flexible format so that you could get your 
information even if you ask the wrong question. 

11 . All programs should be required to file at least one copy of everything 
they do with the CH. 

12. All of the information sources such as labs and centers, universities, 
school districts, federal agencies, GAC's, Title VII, SEA's, 
commercial publishers, etc., should be identified. A mechanism for 
notification and information gathering should be developed by the CH. 

13. What are the civil rights of the family; what are the civil rights of the 
children; of the parents; these need to be spelled out in the CH so 
we reach the whole audience rather than just one audience. 

GROUP THREE 

1 . Parents and communities definitely need to be included in the training 
aspects or the information and sharing aspects of the CH. 

2. The trend of increased demands on administrators to provide bilingual 
programs will lead to demands on the CH to provide accurate 
information in planning, implementing, and developing bilingual 
programs for the schools. 

3. The CH should closely watch the field of adult vocational education 
and its relationship to bilingualism. 

4. The CH must establish a data bank. 

5. A trend to watch for is the changing attitude of government itself. 
This affects the type of information generated by bilingual programs 
and other related programs. One example of this is the changes in 
rules and regulations from 1965 to 1975. 

6. The CH should have information on the following: legal, funding 
sources, project and program infpmnation, curriculum information. 
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sources Of information, studies originating in other countries, human 
resources, statistical data, computer programs. Tests and 
information on manpower and vocational testing for adults, 
proficiency tests for adults and vocational education. 

7. The CH should have information on learning modes and learning 
styles. 

8. The CH should provide step by step projcedures in developing 
legislation for bilingual education at the state level. 

9. Some screening of information entering the CH is needed. Perhaps a 
program report or information submission format should be 
developed. But the CH should be unbiased in its intake of 
information. 

10. The CH should provide a synthesis of proposals and evaluations, as 
we believe information is more useful in a synthesized form. We 
should be able to feed in specific information on population, 
language, and culture; the CH should be able to produce a good 
model given the information that we submitted. CH should also 
prepare special reports and T.V. programs, etc. 

11 . Too many people distrust bilingual education information. CH could 
set up standards which will legitimize, develop, maintain, and ^ 
perpetuate bilingual /bicultural materials. 

12. We need the following assistance: in curriculum selection, instituting 
new programs, program evaluation, individual problems with students 
speaking different languages, and also dealing with agencies 
currently charged with implementing services but which are doing it 
inadequately now. 

13. The CH should establish protocols for interaction between agencies 
serving bilingual communities. 

14. The CH should play a strong public relations role for bilingual 
education. 

15. The CH should give priority to training people in the use of 
information. Technology should be kept simple, especially with regard 
to rural areas, where equipment in schools^is not sopiiisticatea. 

16. There is a need for a master plan for bilingual education. There is a 
massive need or coordination, and to upgrade and add quality to 
existing programs, and to developing programs. In order to achieve 
these things a master plan is needed. 

17. Can the CH work as a liaison/exchange scholar program? 
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ADDITIONAL TOPIC AREAS 

• Bilingual education for the handicapped 

• Strengthen LEA'S, R & D capacity 

• Protections, (Sec. 504) — Vocational Amendments 1974 

• Bilingual education for the gifted 

• International data 

• State legislation mandating bilingual education 

• Parent advisory council & parent training 

• Non-speal<lng 

• District by district goals and objectives 

• Material consortiums for materials, training, research 

• Crucial issues In education in relation to B6E curriculums 

• Low incidence languages 
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Conference #3— Chicago, Illinois 



Facilitators: Dr. Ricardo Fernandez 
Helen Marcyan 
_ Frank Ventura 



Number of Participants: 34 
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GROUP ONE 

1 . We felt that no trend was significant enough, important enough at the 
moment, that would or should influence the CH, or the formulation of 
the CH itself. 

2. One perception that we felt the CH might verify or deny is that there 
seems to be a dearth of materials for the secondary level. That is 
material from above the sixth grade. 

3. CH should have a system where the user can easily get to the 
material at the time that it is needed— a relatively short time. 

4. Some material would already be screened. For example, an article in 
a journal or publication with a peer-review. Other material would need 
comments from the first receiver at the CH. These comments should 
be descriptive, indicating level, age group, etc., and not be dealing 
with the quality of the material. Our consensus was that material 
should not be screened per se; it should first be collected and later 
on some criteria developed for categorization. It should not be 
screened at the beginning. 

5. We recommend that within the limits of law, an advisory council or 
policy board be established. Such a board would supervise the CH 
and see to it that the CH would do what people in bilingual education 
want it to do. / 

6. The CH should consider ha^^ing a research function. We have an 
urgent need for research. However we were aware of diluting the CH 
by asking it to undertake too many functions. At the very least the CH 
should act as a catalyst for research, turning over to others topics 
needing research. 

7. We should use other vehicles, such as the Mid-west Conference, the 
International Conference, and the Regional Conferences, to get the 
benefit of educational organizations into the establishment of the CH. 

8. The CH should develop a handbook of the most frequently asked 
questions about bilingual education. 

9. We should deal with the Big Six (i.e. largest national education 
organizations). We should know what they would like In a CH. 

10. We recommend that at the next three conferences. New York, San 
Antonio, and Miami, the structure be abandoned. Instead open the 
workshops to free discussion, as ours turned out to be. 

11 . The CH should immediately retrieve information from all sources so 
we can disseminate it. ERIC and oiher sources. 
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12. A glossary of terms should be used for data retrieval, so that you 
could get the information on a different topic than you sought. 

13. The CH might use national education organizations, many based in 
Washington, D.C. as both collectors and disseminators of bilingual 
information. 

GROUP TWO 

1 . The CH should support the analysis of the concepts of the existing 
documents, both for and against bilingual education. Practitioners 
and professionals in the field should be acquainted with the positive 
and the negative. 

2. There is opposition to simply a mechanical list of abstracts. We feel a 
need for annotated bibliographies and critical evaluations of 
documents. In some cases the CH service may be limited to just the 
listing and distribution of abstracts. 

3. In order to stimulate submission of documents and use of the CH, a 
system of giving for getting should be established. If you give 
something, you should get something. 

4., The CH must emphasize a public relations role. The general public 
needs to find out what bilingual education is and what it is not. The 

• CH must develop T.V. programs, materials, and articles, not just for 
professionals but for dissemination to the networks, LEA's, and 
SEA'S, and the community and public at large. This public relations 
role should be a major service particularly to state legislators who 
very often are in the dark about bilingual education. 

5. The CH would help establish what kind of research is needed or 
valuable for what geographic area of the country. There must be help 
in identifying research for the R&D community. 

6. The CH must establish and make widely known a very clear, 
objective, criteria for the selection or nonselection of any material. 

7. The CH must consult users on a regular, periodic basis, to evaluate 
material and to revise it based on feedback. The CH must not be 
passive, but should actually reach out and search for feedback. This 
must be a worked out mechanism. It cannot happen naturally. The 
CH should concentrate on quality rather than quantity. 

8. The CH has a significant function to serve and that is in helping to 
identify or formulate a sound theory behind bilingual education. The 
deficit model needs to be replaced by a model of the soundness of 
bilingual education. g-j^ 
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9. The CH should limit the use of interdisciplinary teams to that of 
assistance at the state level. 

10. The CH must cooperate with the Title VII network. It should not try to 
bypass that structure and deal directly with the people that the 
network is already serving. 

11 . The CH should absorb and train for short periods; staff members 
from LEA'S and SEA's, rather than sending people out to the field to 
deal directly with local staff. * 

12. The CH should look for and contact potential CH users, not currently 
connected to any bilingual projects or programs. 

13. The CH should have a well defined function. A clear and concise 
statement of purpose and services to be rendered must be prepared. 
This will encourage cooperation. 

14. Some fees may be assessed to SEA's and LEA's. Fees could be on a 
sliding scale, so that community groups and people may get 
materials free or for some minimal amount. 

15. The CH should employ one person to handle customer relations. 

16. An outside evaluation mechanism should be an integral part of the 
CH. On a regular basis, persons or groups, would.be commissioned 
to evaluate the effectiveness of what is being done. 

ADDITIONAL TOPIC AREAS 

• Parent/community involvement and organizations 

• State and local legislation 

• Alternative programs and options 

• Special education 

• Certification standards 

• Justification of bilingual education for general public 

• P.E.R.T. plan for SEA's to implement bilingual education 

• Management plans for heterogeneous classroom 

• Theoryof bilingual teacher training models 

• Plans for parents to implement BE where state mandate exists but 
local board is resistant " ; 

• School district rights ^ q 
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Conference #4— New York, New York 



Facilitators: Evelyn Colon LaFontalne 
Dr. Angelo Gimondo 
Jean Francois Genay 
Shirley Munoz 
Alejandro Rodriguez 
Ana Villegas 
Jacob Wong 



Number of Participants: 107 
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GROUP ONE 

1 . The CH should identify relevant criteria and new evaluation criteria 
for bilingual educational assessment. 

2. Resources within the CH that could affect research should be shared. 
The CH should facilitate potential researchers, and the training of 
potential researchers in the collection and evaluation of data. 

3. The CH structure should be one of collection, analysis, 
dissemination, and feedback on the quality of the information 
gathered, revision and refinement of that information, so that you 
have a continuous process. 

4. Human Resources should be a part of the CH, complete with a data 
bank. 

5. A systems approach should be used in the construction of the CH. 
This approach should identify the total bilingual resources, should 
continually evaluate its services, and there should be a mechanism 
whereby uninitiated users (people who are not researchers) are able 
to get information from a hot line which would direct them as to how 
to gain access to the information in the CH. The hotline should be 
able to respond in several languages. 

6. The CH should articulate with such users as private industry and 
media. 

7. The technology function in the CH should be able to enhance 
language educational planning at national, state and local levels. 

8. The CH should provide information on population shifts, immigration 
growth, the rights of new immigrants, and finally, the CH should 
identify the conceptual framework of bilingualism as found in the 
Federal Statutes. 

GROUP TWO 

1 . The function of the CH should be that of collecting data and materials 
(without duplicating those activities existing in other agencies) and 
making it available to a large public. At least in the beginning stages, 
the CH's primary concern should be all the information. 

2. The discussion of interpersonal assistance and technical assistance 
was eliminated from our agenda. We didn't discuss it, because we 
felt it was not something that the CH should address itself to at the 
present time. 

3. There is a tremendous need for the gathering of material, and the CH 
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should address itself to not only the collection, but the interpretation 
and evaluation of those materials. 

4. The CH should be considering as a priority bilingual education for all 
handicapped children. 

5. The CH should disseminate that kind of information which, in our 
opinion, is not suggested in the documents available to us; 
dissemination of information on supportive services, career 
education, and emphasizing the curricula at the adult level. 

6. The CH should jjublish a journal on bilingual education, where 
documents relevant to the pressing and immediate needs of the 
bilingual community would be published. Some thought should also 
be given to a reader's digest of bilingual education. 

7. The CH should act as a liaison with special agencies. 

8. The CH should establish a national council. It should include 
representatives from service and professional organizations, and 
community representatives. By community, we mean all communities 
affected by the CH. 

9. The CH as an initial activity should compile all the Title VII evaluation 
reports, and other bilingual programs, and should disseminate this 
information as soon as the CH begins to operate. 

10. All the services of the CH should be free of charge. 

11. Long-term funding should be secured— some suggested an initial 
funding period of three years. 

12. The CH should establish a comprehensive mailing list in bilingual 
education. 

13. The needs of language groups should be the primary concern of the 
CH. 

GROUP THREE 

1. We urge that f 3 following conferences Include more teachers. They 
are the ones that deal in bilingual education, and we did not have one 
teacher in our group that is satisfied. 

2. The CH should get involved in research. It should facilitate and 
encourage research. It should also aggregate past research and 
studies of critical issues in bilingual education. 

3. The CH should coordinate services, and the relationship between 
regional centers and the CH should be clearly defined. 
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4. The CH should not duplicate seryices. It should nnake available 
information on everything that has been done in the different regions. 

5. Access to the CH, should be easy, simple, and fast. 

6. The CH should be accessible to parents, teachers, administrators, 
and researchers. 

7. The people who run the CH should be from the education field. 
Assessments of studies must be done by bilingual people in the field. 

8. The CH should be jointly administered with the Title VII network. (This 
was not shared by all members of the group.) 

9. The CH should make available all education materials to various 
specialized needs, such as films, film strips, and tapes. It should 
bring people together to share information and ideas. 

10. The CH should make available evaluative comments on materials, 
books and curricula. 

m.. The CH should make available information as to the '*state of the art" 
on a nationwide basis. 

12. The CH should in a very open way fight for bilingual education and 
ilegislation in Washington. 

13. The CH should not at all get involved in inter-personal assistance. It 
should refer problems of this nature to the proper center. 

14. The CH should not censor materials. Users should have information 
available, and they will decide what is good or bad. The CH should 
not screen information at all. 

15. A national policy committee of users should be formed as soon as 
possible. It should assist in the design of the CH. It should include all 
segments of the educational community. The staff of the CH should 
be true representatives of the bilingual educational community. Both 
the staff and policy committee should represent all ethnic groups. 

16. The CH should have a national newsletter. 

17. The CH should be free in many cases. A high fee, and sometimes 
any fee at all represents a form of censorship. Universities and other 
established organizations may be charged. 

18. The CH should work to help achieve a national bilingual education 
policy. Some activity that helps to create and implement a national 
policy must be undertaken. 
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GROUP FOUR 

1 . The CH should serve the purpose of coordinating all existing 
programs, such, as Title VII or other similar programs. 

2. The CH should establish a national policy on bilingual education. 

3. There is a need for one national center, which should include all 
language groups, and such center should be centrally located and 
should serve all of the needs related to bilingual education. 

4. The CH should be a source of information, rather than getting 
involved in direct technical assistance to the field. 

5. The CH should help in any way that it can to avoid polarization 
among different language groups. 

6. The CH should facilitate access to logs and raw data. Such data 
should be converted into usable form for the researcher or user. 

7. The user should decide if the data is worthwhile or not. Others felt 
that certain screening might be in order in certain cases, so that the 
user is not inundated by poor material. Such data should then be 
accompanied by the criteria used by the CH in determining the 
suitability of such materials. 

8. Grantees ought to demand that recipients of such grants make all 
usable information generated by programs available to the CH. 

9. As far as audience is concerned, everyone should be included. In 
terms of providing information for parents, one technique might be 
the use of T.V. programs which would keep the community informed 
about bilingual education, what it is, its philosophy, current 
practices, and exemplary bilingual programs. 

10. The CH should deal with both individuals and organizations. 

1 1 . The CH should provide background inforrriatlon on hp\A/ pther ■ 
contemporary educational problems affect bilingual education. 

12. The overwhelming feeling was that services ought to be provided free 
of charge. In certain cases such as an expensive paper to 
reproduce, a payment could be required. 

13. A national advisory council should be established, and be- 
representative of parents, groups, administrators, teachers, ethnic 
groups, etc. 

14. The CH should commission and disseminate papers on the "state of 
the art,*' and should produce television programs. 
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GROUP FIVE 

1 . The CH should not assume the responsibility for technical assistance 
unless the services are not available on the local level. 

2. The CH should draw up a list of activities of the different existing 
organizations dealing with bilingual education and the services that 
they do provide. In this way the CH can do what existing agencies 
are not doing, and perhaps its major role could be to serve as a pipe- 
line of existing information. 

3. The CH could create a research survey indicating what research has 
been done, what is underway, and what needs to be done. This 
would be useful to guide graduate and doctoral students so that their 
research could help in the development of the field of bilingual 
education. 

4. The CH should stimulate research on the impact of bilingual 
programs in different communities, and it should generate abstracts 
dealing with specialized bilingual education. 

5. Add to the list of items for inclusion in the CH the following: special 
education, information to parents, pre-school bilingual perspectives, 
and early childhood. The CH must be focused biculturally as well as 
bilingually. • 

6. Screening should be at the local level, but the CH could create some 
guidelines, e.g. a checklist that would be made available to the local 
agencies. 

7. Services of the CH should be available to anyone and adapted to the 
needs of every particular group. 

8. The CH should devise a system of identifying projects and infornnation 
for dissemination. Instead of waiting for information it should go out 
to communities to identify what is there that could be disseminated. 

9. There should be a regional council, in conjunction with the national 
council. This would insure participation of regions and regionalized 
interests; insuring a local approach instead of a national control 
approach. The council should have input on policy and on staffing to 
insure that there will be a wide representation of different groups. 

GROUP SIX 

1 . We see two distinct trends in bilingual/bicultural education. One sees 
a maintenance function that would include the larger society, and th)is 
is the view of most workers in Jhe field. Then there is the trend that 
sees bilingual/bicultural education as a transitional, compensatory 
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education which leads to assimilation. This latter view is often the 
perspective of legislators, administrators and the majority group at 
large. 

We feel that the CH should pursue the establishment of a national 
policy which supports bilingual/bicultural education for all groups. 

2. The CH should stimulate research and evaluation on the impact of 
bilingual education. 

3. The CH should assist in moving away from the trend of catchall 
bilingual training and move into specialization such as linguistics, 
language development, early childhood, and special education. 

4. The CH must address the lack of information about getting 
information, and the general lack of public relations regarding 
bilingual education. 

5. The CH should serve essentially as a referral center to identify where 
the information can be found. 

6. The CH should facilitate communications among all of the existing 
centers that are providing information, and should supplement and 
coordinate their activities. 

7. Tile CH should not censor materials. However, the CH should set up 
criteria by which to evaluate materials. Not all materials need 
screening, but there is a need to maintain quality and standards in 
information and materials. 

8,. We felt that technical assistance to the degree that it is described in 
the discussion paper is far beyond the scope of the CH. It does not 
seem feasible, and to a large extent would be duplicative. Only where 
gaps have been identified should the CH give technical assistance, 
and then only to the region or locality to close the gaps. 

9. The CH should identify local people who can act as consultants or 
technical advisors and should have such a bank of people and 
expertise. 

10. We believe it is beyond the scope of the CH to help parents other 
than by the provision of information through newsletters or journals. 

1 1 . The national advisory board should include parents among its broad 
representation. 

12. The CH should reach professionals directly and through 
intermediaries. 
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13. The CH should encourage the input of teachers, perhaps through a 
journal. 

14. The CH should seek to promote cooperation among regional centers, 
and professional associations. This could be done perhaps by 
sponsoring workshops and conferences. 

15. A resounding no, to should clientele pay, particularly at the initial 
stages of the CH, particularly if it is federally funded. 

16. The CH should not be funded on a year to year basis ; it should have 
a minimum of five years of funding. 

17. More teachers, more parents, and more professional organizations 
should be involved in the initial setting up process of the CH. 

18. The CH should analyze the trends of both federal and state 
legislation, tenure laws, certification practices, and interstate 
certification practices of bilingual personnel . 

ADDITIONAL TOPIC AREAS 

• Bilingual material for specialized and handicapped education 

• Adult bilingual education non-vocational 

• Parents and community organization information 

• Bilingual counselling and career materials all levels 

• AbsUacts of research projects 

• Information on immigration 

• Demographic projections 

• Lists of Federal and State administrators in B.E. 

• Teacher certification guidelines 

• English instruction with bilingual education 

• Bicultural and cross cultural studies 

• Progress in bilingual programs primary and high schools 
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Conference #5— San Antonio, Texas 



Facilitators: Dr. Ernesto Bernal 
Lydia Calonge 
Joel Gomez 
Amali Perkins 
Dr. Frank Pino 
Dr. Gloria Zamora 



Number of Participants: 94 
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GROUP ONE 

1 . The CH should provide referrals and access to organized information 
in the form of specialized topics. 

2. The CH should collect and disseminate research findings to date, as 
well as evaluation reports at all levels. 

3. The CH should create a condensed, regularly scheduled periodical 
sumnnarizing bilingual information filed in the Federal Register. 

4. The CH should issue a description of projects in bilingual education 
and the object of their funding. 

5. In order to avoid duplication of effort the CH should clearly define its 
role to other institutions. 

6. The CH must not intimidate other institutions by hints that a gradual 
takeover of their functions and roles would take place. 

7. The CH should cooperate with other institutions in projects which 
would require the fiscal resources of more than one institution. 

8. A board of directors much like a council of education, should be 
established for the CH. Some members might be elected, others 
would automatically sit by virtue of their positions in other 
organizations. 

9. Taxpayers are already paying for the CH. therefore they should not 
have to pay for the services rendered. 

10. The CH should advertise its services through all media throughout the 
year. 

11 . A digest, a journal, or a newsletter should be published by the CH. 

12. Anyone who wants to use the CH services should be able to do so. 
The CH should have intermediary agents to help teachers, parents 
and organizations in using the services. 

13. CH information must be very carefully classified to maximize usage 
by a diverse population. 

14. "I'here was no difficulty in achieving a consensus on the following: 
"We do not want a super agency to be formed." Direct services 
through technical assistance was overwhelmingly disapproved of by 
the group. Any kind of direct services were voted a clear no by the 
group. 

15. Finally the following questions are raised with reference to trends 
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and perceptions. How can we find out what exists in the area of 
bilingual education right now? What kind of research questions have 
been asked? What are the answers? What are areas of conflict, and 
what questions need to be asked? Where can we get a description of 
all Title VII projects since 1968? Where can we get their evaluations? 
Where can we get all of this without having to pay thirty cents a 
page? 

GROUP TWO 

1 . The one trend that may affect the CH is that an increasingly broader 
based constituency is developing. Large groups now want responses 
to their cultural and linguistic needs. 

2. There are now more and better prepared centers to make demands 
on the CH. 

3. There is a trend to visualize the global nature of bilingual education. 
Do we consider bilingual materials only, or materials that can be 
useful to bilingual education? 

4. We do not have a complete picture of what exists. We should have 
better organization of the present dissemination centers, so that their 
existence and the services that they are capable of providing are 
better known. 

5. !n discussing the topical areas, we added six more and then ranked 
them. In our opinion, if you were trying to rank from a multi- 
perspective then you have to rank practically all of the items high. 

6. Yes, information must be screened, as there are materials not worth 
putting into a retrieval system. Screening processes used by other 
CH's should be reviewed and their expertise should be built on.—^- 

7. The CH should solicit information from exemplary bilingual programs, 
from R&D centers, from IHE's, as well as from community based 
programs. 

8. We felt unanimously that almost none of the direct interpersonal 
services are the domain of a CH. 

9. The community of users is everyone. 

10. The CH should store information on parental involvement for use by 
parents and others. 

11 . The CH can not reach individual professionals directly because that 
would be a very expensive task. An indirect reaching out is all that 
we can hope for. 
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12. The grantee, the people who respond to the RFP's, must come up 
with a viable method or network to insure a two-way communication 
between the CH and Title VII, LAU's, SEA's, etc. 

13. We caution that an alternative manner to reach professional 
organizations could be through an advisory board. However, we 
expect this to be difficult to manage and unwieldy. 

* 14. At one point in our discussion the observation was made that we 
were developing ideas for someone else to develop a proposal. And 
there was a feeling that a contractee had already been designated. 

15. A teacher should not have to pay for assistance. 

16. The CH should serve as a focal point of information but we don't see 
where the word *'air' would ever be possible in collecting 
information. 

17. To represent interests the CH may have a system of checks, an 
advisory board, regional conferences,. or a measurable set of 
objectives. We did not select any one of the preceeding methods for 
endorsement. 

18. We don't think that the function of a CH is to^monitor use of 
information. The CH must provide information, and then it's up to 
those who are closest to the programs to monitor the use of the 
information. 

GROUP THREE 

1 . The CH could help to define national needs in bilingual education, 
and would help to coordinate the activities and communicate the 
activities of various agencies and institutions at the local, state and . 
federal level. ^ . 

2. The CH will help to alleviate duplication of effort and could help to 
incorporate locally developed materials into national usage, since 
resource centers do not necessarily function as dissemination 
centers. 

3. The basic function of the CH should be to gather, to classify, and to 
disseminate information. This should be done with professional 
personnel. 

4. The CH should have a yearly publication which would handle 
research and development materials, a handbook of sorts. A monthly 
journal should be published and there should be periodic subject 
reports. 
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5. In the collection oi information there should be descriptions and 
notations which include parameters of what is included. 

6. The CH should not limit itself to education or bilingual education, but 
should include anthropology, sociology, history, political science, . 
literature and other disciplines as well. 

7. There should be very little, if any, techhical training assistance 
provided, with the exception of training on how to use the 
information. 

8. The CH should attempt to maintain a neutral position in terms of 
advocacy or nonadvocacy for bilingual education. 

9. There should be no quality control incorporated at this time. 

10. All agencies and institutions should be utilized for dissemination, as 
well as publications and journals of a discipline oriented nature. 

11 . There should be a national policy board consisting of 15 members • 
which would be representative of ethnic, sex, geographic, discipline, 
and client interest orientations. How the board is formed we did not 
conclude, except to voice a strong objection to an appointed board. 
The board's policy should be neutral. It should not be an advocate, 
and it should transcend political boundaries and changes in 
administrations. 

12. The CH should be Federally subsidized for the first five years. After 
that certain costs could be borne by clients. 

13. The first priority for the CH would be a directory of centers: Federal, 
State and local ; research projects both government and privately 
funded; other agencies in related programs such as manpower, 
migrant education. There should be a description of the basic role 
and scope of each project and a brief indication of the ongoing 
activities. The directory could be updated periodically, and should 
have a very wide distribution including individual schools, and 
community colleges as well as the usual agencies. 

GROUP FOUR 

1 . The CH should do no screening. The ultimate user must determine 
the value of the material. 

2. To insure that all information reaches the CH a massive reporting 
system is needed. 

3. The CH should not be involved in trouble shooting. 
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4. The CH should not provide training except in the use of the system 
itself. 

5. All teachers should be included in the CH audience. Parents, and 
professionals could use the information but the goal ought to be for 
all taxpayers and corvsumers to have access to the CH. 

6. The CH should try to reach individual professionals directly. 

7. The CH should provide coordination through a linkage of existing 
systems; it should identify the publications of disseminator centers; 
and it should have a system to facilitate and get material. 

8. The CH should share information and materials through formalized 
packages with institutions and universities. 

9. The CH should provide educational and commercial institutions with a 
data base at no or little cost in order to encourage cooperation. 

10. At first the CH should not charge. 

1 1 . The CH should act as the focal point for all information. 

12. The CH must stay oriented to the user a^d must receive regular 
feedback. 

13. Right now the GH can make money ava:i:aljle for services; establish 
parameters; do strong planning; identify what is in existence and 
what is being done; and the most important thing of all, promote 
bilingual education ; issue a newsletter as a resource for teachers. 

GROUP FIVE 

1 . The prime function of the CH would be to coordinate and stimulate 
collaborative efforts in the area of research, development, and 
dissemination of information between existing entities which currently 
emphasize bilingual education. 

2. The CH should establish a matrix of goals and content areas. The 
matrix would generate questions that could be announced to the 
public in the hope of getting answers to the gaps in information. 

3. The CH should identify what is going on in the various entities; it 
should cause collaboration between the entities; it ought to 
disseminate information especially on gaps in knowledge. 

4. the CH should provide leadership to the respective entities, 
especially in what is needed in research. 
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5. The CH should strengthen the existing entities. 

6. The CH should in its leadership capacity begin to innpact through 
information sharing. It should begin to influence national associations 
toJncorporate in their policy statennents sections on bilingual 
education. 

GROUP SIX 

1 . The CH stould undertake a national bilingual needs assessnnent. 

2. The CH should assunne the cost of providing infornnation to all 
sources. Bibliographies, lists, searches, should be free. Instructional 
packages nnight have fees. But there should be guidelines for 
deternnining fees. 

3. The CH should have a toll free 800 nunnber to spur inquiries. 

4. The staff of the CH should have specialists who can act as liaisons, 
between the user and the infornnation. 

5. The CH should refer users to specific sources of infornnation or 
answers, but it can also refer users to individuals who are resource 
persons near the user. 

6. The CH must be responsive to professional and practitioner, but also 
to laymen who may not speak English and who may not be able to 
pay. 

7 We were concerned by overlap and possible take-over of function by 
the CH, and so we said the CH should supp/eme/7f the work of 

ongoing centers. 

8. The CH must have an international orientation and function, with 
information exchanges with other countries. 

9. The CH must not only respond but it must initiate. It must make 
contact with antagonists of bilingual education as well as 
protagonists. 

10. The CH should make evaluative judgments about educational 
' materials^ and not merely inform. 

1 1 . The CH should serve state legislators and Congress, giving them 
detailed information' about bilingual education. 
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12. The CH should call small conferences of scholar^ and practitioners to 
deal with selected topics. f 

13. The CH must be accountable and it must be responsive, but above all 
it must be aggressive if it is going to be effective'; and to realize the 
goals we have listed. I 

ADDITIONAL TOPIC AREAS 1 

• Periodic journal 

• Parental and community involvement informatjon 

• Evaluation of CH disseminated materials V 

• Materials from specific disciplines 

• Description of capability of centers and agencies in BE 
« Translation of research into classroom practice ^ 

• Needs assessment information and design ' 

• Bicultural elements in BE 

• Evaluation designs and applicability 

• Bilingual education in other countries 

• Assessment of information available 
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GROUP ONE 

1 . The CH should incorporate a sound research program as part of its 
informatiiOnal system. 

2. The CH should provide the field with more concise demographic 
information. 

3. The CH should provide assistance with unwritten languages and 
should include oral history on tape. 

4. Staff development procedures should insure the translation of 
information for greater assistance to users. 

5. A Board of Review would oversee quality control and could select 
materials to be included in the CH. 

6. The CH should have training packets; should have trainers for 
resource and consultation; and should offer training in how to use 
theCH. 

7. The CH needs to stimulate training of graduate students for LELS. 
and should be able to make projections about future personnel needs 
in bilingual education. 

8. Anyone with a need should have access to the information in the CH. 

9. The CH should have a public relations, system so that potential users 
know that it exists and what kind of information is available. 

10. The CH should have special information for parents as follows: 
current practices in parent involvement and training; helping children 
to learn; information on pupil progress; career opportunities; 
financial assistance for themselves or their children to study. 

1 1 . The CH should serve as a national depository for all kinds of 
information. 

12. Some types of minimal information could be provided on a rron-cost 
basis, but additional copies might have minimal cost. 

GROUP TWO 

1 . The CH should avoid any duplication of services and should be mainly 
a referral system, giving information about one organization to 
others. 

2. We ranked the files and said the LELS and Human Resources files 
had priority. The iowest priority went to the file on studies in other 

7^ 
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countries. We added a file separating curriculum nr.aterials produced 
commercially from those produced with Federal funds. We thought 
there should be a public relations file. 

3. We felt there should be no screening. There should be a ^ 
classification system to facilitate access but not to evaluate in- 
formation. 

4. Federal grants should provide budgets for dissennination of materials 
to the CH. 

5. The CH should solicit material, it should advertise its existence, and 
it should have access to other data bases or CH's. 

6. The only personal assistance the CH should perform is on usiag the 
informational system. 

7. The CH should only mal<e referrals for trouble shooting. Referrals to 
eithe^' groups or individual consultants'. 

a The CH should always work on a referral systerri. If services do not 
exist the CH should contact someone to develop the services, but the 
CH should not develop services itself. 

9. As a referral system only, the CH should not charge feas. 

10. The CH should be accessible to all. and therefore could make 
referrals for parents as with any other usar. 

11 . Tie CH should try to reach individuals as much as possible. 

12. The CH should have a newsletter. 

13 There might be a subscription fee. which could ir^clude a newsletter 
and a certain number of inquiries. There could be a variable scale of 
fees for groups, individuals, institutions, or research organizations. 
There couid be three types of fees; a basic inquiry fee: a referral 
question fee; anc» a fee for documents. 

14. The CH should be the focai point on bilingual education. 

15 To assure community interest is represented, the CH could use an 
evaluation which should be included in the proposai. An advisory 
council could also serve the purpose by having national represen- 
tation includins parentb, students, professionals, network centers, 
and local advisory councils. 

16. The CH should be adveri.sed, have newsietters, and public relations. 

17 Right now, the CH should make public the reports of the^e con- 
" ferences. Also a list of the 400 or so federally funded projects. 
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Finally, a human resouro^i list, and a list of where information is 
currently available. 

v^ROUP THREE 

1. The CH should not screen for quality. The user is the final arfc=;Jer. 
There may be advisory boards of users that may help in categorizing 
information, but not screening for quality. We did riDt want controls 
on different levels or censorship. 

2. The CH should be formally defined in terms of data collection, data 
storage, and the referral of data to users on demand. 

3. The CH should create a periodic annotated bibliography. Data base 
should be maximum. 

4. The CH should not offer technical assistance or trouble shooting. 

5. Only in rare cases where a language group (like some Native 
Americans) is not getting any help at all. should the CH offer 
technical assistance. 

6. The CH should provide one kind of training: on how to use the CH. 

7. The CH should create coordination under a consortium model to 
cover needs without overlapping. 

8. The clientele should not pay for assistance. CH should be a part of 
the Federal commitments in support of bilingual education. 

9. The CH should not be the answer for all. 

10. The CH should have a policy regulating board. 

11 . Right now the CH should provide a review service^of existing 
resources, and it should try to implement the consortium idea for 
planning, basic research, and collecting information. 

ADDITIONAL TOPIC AREAS 

o Demographic data 

• Public Relations information to local communities 

• Assessment and evaluation procedures 

• Information on transition from Federal to LEA responsibility for 
program 

• Activities of lobbies for and against legislation 

• Writing system development 

• Digests of information for laymen and busy executives 
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Public Law 93-380 
93rd Congress, H. R. 69 
August 21, 1974 

2n2lct 



ae STAT. 484 



To cxti'iid and amend tbe ElHitentary and Snondarf Educaiion A<-i of 
1005. abd for other purposei. 

Be it enacti'd hy the Senate and Hoxue of ReprtaentativeB of the 
rutted Statvs of Amtriva Iti Congitaa aanrmbledj That this Act may 
l>c ritfd as the ''Kducatioii Amendments of 1974'\ 



•TITLE VII— HILIKGUAL EDUCATION 
"short title 

"SF.f. 701. Tliis title may be cited as the ^Bilinf^.ml Education Act'. 



Hucatlon Airrnd- 
rtnts of 1974. 
20 I'SC 821 
rote, 

Blllnftual edu- 
cation Aot. 
20 use 880b 
note. 



•Part C — SuproirnvE Sekvices and Acttvitiep 



**Sec. 742. (a) The Natioixal Institute of Education shall, iii accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 405 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act, cnrry out a program of research in the field of bilij^a] 
education in order to enhance the effectiveness of bilingual education 
programs carried out under this title and other programs for persons 
of limited English-speaking ability. 

**^b) In order to test the effectiveness of research findings by the 
National Institute of Education and to demonstrate new or innova- 
tive practices, techniques, and methods for use in such bilingual educa- 
tion programs, the Director and the Commi8si<mer are authorized to 
make competitive contracts with public and private educational agen- 
cies, institutions, and oi^nizations for such purpose. 

**(c) 111 carrying out their responsibilities under this section, the 
Commissio'.^er and the Director snail, throui|[h competitive contracts 
with appropriate public and private agencilBS, institutions, and orga- 
nizations — 

^ ( 1 ) undertake studies to determine the basic educational needs 
and language acquisition characteristics of, and the roost effective 
conditions for, etlucatin^ children of limited English-spi^aking 
-ability; ' 

^{d) develop and dise;eminatc instructional materials and 
equipment suitable for use in bilingual education programs; and 
establish and operate a national cleannfifhouse of informa- 
tion for bilingual education, which shall collect, analyze, and 
disseminate information about bilingual education and such bilin- 
gual education and related programs. 
"(d) In carrying out their responsibilities under this section, the 
Commissioner and the Director snail provide for periodic consulta- 
tion with representatives of State and local educational agencies and 
appropriate groups and organizations involved in bilingual education. 

^•{e) There is authorizedto be appropriated for each fiscal ^-ear prior 
to July i. 1!)78. $5,0(X).0(K) to carr>- out the provisions of this section.**. 

('2) (.V) The. amendment; made' by this subsection shall be effective 
n)K)ii the date of enactment of this Act« except that the ]>rovisions of 
part .V of title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Educati m Act 
of liMiT) (as amended hy siilisection (a) of this section) shall v)ecomc 
etret ttve on .July 1. 107.5. and the provisions of title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of IJHW in effect imme<liately prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in effect through June 
:iO, 197r>. to the extent not inconsistent with the amendment made hy 
this section. 

(R) The National Advis^ory Council on Bilingual Education, for 
which provision is made in section 7.32 of such Act, shall be appointed 
within ninety days after the enactment of this Act 

(h) .^ection 7a3(a) of title VII of such Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

"(H) The term 'other programs for persons of limited English- 
speaking ability' when used in sections 7.31 and 732 means the program 
authorized by section 708(c) of the Emergency School Aid Act and the 
]>rognims carried out in coordinatimi with the provisions of this title 
pursuant to section 122(a) (4) (C) and past J of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 196.% ana section 306(a) (11) of the Adult Education 
.\ct. and programs and protects aenring Areas with high concentrations 
of (lersonn of limited Engiish*^waking ability pursuant to section 6 
(b) (4) of tbe libranr SerricM and CStatniction XM". 
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MEMORA'NDUM 



DEPARTMl-NT OF HEALTn/EOUCATION, AND VrELFAR!: 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HDUCATION' 



TO 



Assistant Secretary for Education 



DATE: 



FROM 



Commissioner of Education 

Director^ National Instit;ute of Education 



SUBJECT: Menioranduin of Understanding Between NIE and OE 



The attached l-lemorandum of Understanding between NIE and OE 
regarding itnpleinentation of Part C, Section 7A2(c) of Title VII 
of the Bilingual Education Act (P.L. 93-380) has been approved 
by both the Commissioner of Education and the Director of NIE. 
\1e believe the document provides guidelines and operational 
definitions sufficient to perform the required tasks in a 
cooperative nanner. The NIE and OE staff have been working 
cooperatively in the development of a national ^clearinghouse. 
The attached Memorandum of Understanding was jointly V7ritten. 
Its approval will formalize existing relationships and tasks. 
We jointly recommend that you approve the docujrient. 



FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION FOR THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





Date 



Date 



APPROVED A 

Virginia Trotter/ ' ^ 

Assistant Secretary for Education 





Date 




ERIC 



lEblORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING- BET\IEEN THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION AND THE 
bT^FFICE OF EDUCATION CONCERNING THE DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES ^UNDERJHE _ ^ 
MLiKGuk EDUC^^^^ (P. L. 93-380), TITLE VII, PART C, SECTION 742Cc) AND (d) 

The purpose of this memorandum is^. to identify the areas of responsibilities^ 
for -^he National Institute of Education (NIE) and the U.S. Office of Education 
(OE) vithin the Education Division of the Department of Health, Education, and^ 
Welfare (DHO^) . headed by the Assistant Secretary for Education (ASE; , relating 
to bSLgual e^ as mandated in P.L. 93-380, Title VII, Part C, Section 

7A2(c) and (d) of the Bilingual Education Act. 

1 It is hereby agreed b^ the signatory organizations that the overall division 
* of responsibilities for administering Section 742(c) wiU be as follox^s: 

Section Citation Responsibility 

Sec. 742 (c) (1) Joint. NIE has lead responsibility 

Sec! 742 (c) (2) Joint. OE has lead responsibility 

Sec! 742(c) (3) Joint. NIE has lead responsibility 

Joint responsibility refers to the equal sharing of responsibility by both 
agencies for the accomplishment of the overall task. 

Lead responsibility, as used in this document, means that the designated 
agency will be' responsible for developing manEgement plans for program 
activitiiis to accomplish the mandates of the legislation. 

The specific areas of responsibility will be delineated after the program 
activities associated with each subsection have been clearly spelled out 
and agreed to by both agencies. 

2 All coTnpetitive procurement activities under Section 742(c) will involve 
equal .,.=^hP.r5.hi p from NIE and OE . Procurement documents such as 
WP's ^^'■>. >.idder's proposal review criteria will have joint preparation 
and It* boards*. Both agencies will participate fully in review of 
con -'^ tor performance and decisions regarding changes, continuations, 

or Aerrainations of contracts supported under these authorizations. The 
agency having responsibility for program activity within a subsection will 

chair such boards or panels and will monitor contracts funded thereunder. 

Programmatic -meetings will be held as frequently as "^^f J^?^^^ 
than once' each quarter. Beginning in January, 1976, g joint NIE-OE Policy 
meeting will be held at the initiation of the ASE tb' agree on policy, to 
communicate past developments, and to coordinate future plans concerning 
those bilingual education activities coming under the purview of both 
agencies. 

. 77 
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4. 



Nothing in this lueTnorandum is intended to preclude joint funding and 
coordination of bilingual education activities under the respective 
authorities of the signatory agencies outside of Section 742. 



5. The source of support for program activities associated vith each of 
the three subsections will be negotiated between OE and NIE.- 

6# The Comiaissioner and the Director jointly shall call periodic meetings 
to comply with requirements of Section 742(d). 



FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



FOR THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



Harold L. Hodgkinson, Director 



Date 



Terrel H. Bell, Comnissioner 



Date 



APPROVED : LO^ P^^ 



Virginia Trotterl 

Assistant Secretary for/ Education 



ar/Ed 



Date 
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SIX PHASE CLEARINGHOUSE PROCESS 

PHASE I — A recently completed preliminary design study sponsored by the U.S. 

Office of Education to explore technical alternatives for the clearinghouse. 

PHASE II — The Conferences and a synopsis of comments and results. 

PHASE III — Immediately following Phase'^ll, implementation of some of the near term 
recommendations. 

PHASE IV — A more systematic design of the Clearinghouse relying on the results of the 
first three stages. 

PHASE V — A full implementation of the Clearinghouse. 

PHASE VI — Establishment of Clearinghouse. 

BILINGUAL CLEARINGHOUSE CONFERENCE 
AGENDA 



Time 

8:00- 


8: 


30 a.m. 


Activity 

Registration 


8 


•30- 


9 


:30 a.m. 


Plenary Session 
Welcoming Remarks 


9 


30- 


9 


:45 a.m. 


Background Material Review 


9 


45- 


10 


:00 a.m. 


Ckjffee Break 


10. 


00- 


12 


:00 a.m. 


Small Group Working Sessions 


12- 


00- 


1 


•00 p.m. 


LUNCHEON 


1 


00- 


3 


00 p.m. 


Small Group Working Sessions 
Conclusions 


3: 


00- 


3 


15 p.m. 


Coffee Break and Soft Drinks 


3: 


15- 


5 


15 p.m. 


Plenary Session 
Working Group Reports 
Discussion on Recommendations 
Summary Remarks 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

A leading research team* on bilingual education recently wrote, . . (Since 1967) a 
large number of bilingual programs have been initiated, considerable sums of money 
have been invested in research into bilingualism, and numerous conferences on the 
aims of bilingual education have been held. In spite of all this activity and the vast range 
of literature on bilingualism, it is not easy for the seeker after information on bilingual 
education to find out what he wants to know. Even the members of the present team, 
with more time and greater resources than are usually available, have not found the 
location of useful information an easy task." There, succinctly, is the information 
problem for bilingual education. If a group dedicated to intensive use of knowledge on 
bilingual education finds information hard to find, how can the school principal in Nome, 
Alaska, or even the legislative aide to the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Education be ' 
expected to cope with the ever-increasing requirements for knowledge? 

The Congress, recognizing this need in bilingual education,.mandated in the education 
amendments of 1974 the establishment of a national information clearinghouse on 
bilingual education with these words: 

. . Establish and operate a national clearinghouse of information for 
bilingual education, which shall collect, analyze, and disseminate information 
about bilingual education and such bilingual education and related programs.'* 

We are left to interpret the intent of Congress. The term "clearinghouse'* conjures up 
a wide variety of images in the minds of different individuals. To some it may mean a 
referral center, to others an institution for answering questions, to yet others a center for 
coordinating existing informational activities, while to some it may connote engaging in 
public relations. Because there are so many divergent views of what a clearinghouse 
should be and how it could be made to be most effective, the National Institute of 
Education and the U.S. Office of Education have decided to encourage the people most 
concerned to help us as we design it in order to satisfy the information needs of the 
bilingual community and other interested individuals. Accordingly, this paper is being 
sent out as background material for a series of six conferences whose objective is to 
address the specific needs of a clearinghouse. (See the Conference agenda.) We expect 
a wide range of desires and priorities to be expressed at the conferences as individuals 
as diverse as teachers and legislators, administrators and parents, school principals and 
researchers examine together how a bilingual information clearinghouse might best 
serve bilingual education. 



* Manuel Ramirez III, Ronald K.S. Macaulay, Alexander Gonzalez, Barbara Cos, Manuel 
Perez. Spanish-English Education in The United States: Current Issues, Resources and 
Recommended Funding Priorities for Research, 1 975. 
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It may be too much to expect consensus on all the issues hat will be raised^ 
However a synposis designed to capture the essence of the conferences w I be sent 
out to the participants and to others who could not attend, for their comments. 
Arriving at a full-fledged clearinghouse can be viewed as a six phase process: 
Phase I — A recently completed preliminary design study sponsored^ by the U .S. 

Office of Education to explore technical alternatives for the ^ _ 
clearinghouse. (See Appendix for the recommendations collected by the 

contractor.) 

Phase II — The conferences and a synposis of comments and results. 
Phase III — Immediately foljowing Phase II, implementation of some of the near term 
recommendations. 

Phase IV — A more systematic design of the clearinghouse relying on the results of 

- ;-.-thefirst-three.-stages .....„.....-.- : :. — 

Phase V — A full implementation of the clearinghouse. 

Of course the clearinghouse will undergo constant review and adaptation after it , _ 
beginfoperation In a Le'nse. that represents a continuing Phase VI for the lifetime of the 
clearinghouse. 

This oaper is intended to provide some background and stimulus for Phase M, the _ 
confSe discussions, and to raise questions whose answers could well determine the 
nafuf^of the SarS We look forward to your active participation.- and hope to 
StlSfe a Lerexamhation of information needs in bilingual education and the ways a 
clearinghouse might respond to them. 



II. BACKGROUND 

Since 1967 we have seen a dramatic surge of interest and activity in bilingual _ 
educatfon rile VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is sponsoring 425 
bSreducational projects around the country. Court decisions espec.aNy 
Nichols Serna vs. Portales Municipal Schools of New Mexico, and Aspira of New YorK 
vs Board of Education of the City of New York are placing increased pressures on the 
Tchoolf to attend to the needs of children whose English language skills have not been 
fully deve°oped. State educational agencies are initiating their own programs, often 
rSLated by the state legislatures. Language and ethnic groups are. 'H fome nstances. 
successfully applying leverage on local school districts. In short, it is a time of rapid 
chaS and\apK information as well. But the diffusion of "nformation 

may lag conS^abh^^ the changes themselves and the knowledge gathered about 
them. 

The education of our 3.6 million school-age children with limited English lariguage 
skills (LELS) as in fact been undergoing some fundamental shifts in policy. Until quite 
fecen ly the praiJcl has been to teach non-English-speaking children to become Juent 
in English by merging them into English-speaking classes. As an Office of Economic 
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Opportunity (OEO) report in 1973 put it. **. . . the vast majority of non-English speaking 
children were placed into regular public school programs where they were expected to 
sink or swim/' In some schools with a large number of children sharing a 'Vernacular" 
language, programs of teaching English as a second language (ESL) were instituted. As 
the bilingual education movement gathered momentum, language teaching alone was 
seen by many as an inadequate approach for the more fundamental problems facing the 
children and their families. Cultures were being destroyed or drssipated. In many 
instances children, encouraged by the assiniilationist approach in the school, were 
breaking with the traditions of their families. Although the cc^iiSequences of such a 
breakdown are complex, many in the bilingual comnnunit'; >: ive viewed them as harmful 
to cultural integrity and child development. The bilingual f^ducation movement has tried 
to encourage alternative directions in education partico arly (1) facilitating a transition 
from reliance on the home language to becoming fluent in English, and (2) maintaining 
the language and culture of the children and their families as a source of strength and 
pride. These new ideas have been introduced relatively rapidly (largely over the last ten 
years), especially when compared with the glacial changes usually encountered in 
American education. The energy and velocity of the bilingual education movement has 
created in its wake a new set of demands for information and knowledge by just about 
ail segments of American education. Educators, administrators, parents, and Federal 
planners, to name but a few, want to know wha* works in what settings, especially in the 
classroom. 

Yet. there are already many sources of information— information centers sending out 
reports on request. State and locai offices of bilingual education, newsletters, the Title 
VII Network, journals. ERIC, professional associations, libraries, and community groups. 
Aren't we flooded with information? If so. why aren't those most in need of information 
receiving it? Or are they? 

Is the apparently limited use of the current information a result of structural and 
procedural inadequacies in the flow of information— inadequacies that can be rectified 
by a well designed clearinghouse? Or are the limitations inherent in the nature of the 
education establishment itself? If the former, then we have reason for optimism in 
dealing with the problems. If the latter, a clearinghouse could arouse unreasonable 
expectations without satisfying them 

Before we consider the design of an effective information clearinghouse to meet the 
various needs, it is important to uftderstand how information Is used by those who are 
responsible for Improving education for LELS children and adults. It would be relatively 
easy to emulate the workings of a traditionai iibrary or add another clearinghouse to 
ERIC but individuals concerned with bilingual education have recognized the limitations 
of such approaches. As H.L. Mencken said. "For every problem there is a solution 
which is short, simple, logical, and wrong.** The bilingual clearinghouse should not be 
determined solely by existing information resources and traditional approaches. Rather, 
we should attempt to find out what information needs exist and then propose a design to 
satisfy them. 

Examples of Information Needs 

Because information is so pervasive we sometimes take for granted the role 
infoimation plays in almost all our activities. To set the stage for an effective discussion 
of the issues we face in developing a clearinghouse in bilingual education, let us 
consider some examples of specific information needs in a variety of settings. The 
information using patterns suggested below are in no way restricted to bilingual 
education. Indeed, several studies have shown that individuals throughout education do 
not usually avail themselves of the extent and useful knowledge. 
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In the Classroom. To take - wpci etical example, about half the children in a 
second-grade bilingual class ir tiami r ave grown up speaking some language other 
than English and the others e /er been exposed to any language but English. 
Amcng the countries representee the families of this polyglot classroom are 
Guatemala, Indonesia, Vietnam, Argentina, Pakistan, Peru, and Cuba; The teacher, 
unprepared by training and perplexed by the problems of finding materials or 
tinderstanding cultural differences of this mixture, turns to outside nelp. The teacher 
v^^^ay never have heard of Title V!l, may be only dimly aware of the full range of ERIC 
arvices 2nd may be stymied in a search for assistance. Even if the teacher were 
avvsre of the resources, it is doubtful he or she could take the time to track down the 
specific information needed. Instead, ove; a cup of cofvee in the teacher's lounge a 
colleague who had taught the second grade the previous year, ignoring the available 
knowledge, offers a few suggestions and the teacher gratefully accepts them. All the 
relevant information outside the school remains untouched, and the mistakes and 
distortions along with useful knowledge are passed on. Such is the experience of 
thousands of teachers around the country. 

In the Legislature. Although Federal and State legislatures are far removed from the 
teacher and child, their policies on legislation affect education profo'^"dly. Legislators 
usually resort to hearings for information. But hearings rarely yield ai. organized analysis. 
The fa*e of most programs depends on the legislators' interpretation of the realities of 
bilingual education. To act rationally, they need to know the expected costs and the 
amount of time to assess the outcome of experimental programs. And, perhaps nnost of 
all legislators need to know the reaction of the affected communities to the specifics of 
bilingual education. On some bilingual issues, data exist but are too disparate to be 
intelligible Various communities have expressed themselves on bilingual education in 
their schools, but no one has collected and presented the comments in a form that 
legislators readily assimilate and use. Even the few comprehensive evaluations of 
bilingual education programs have not been merged into a coherent picture of what 
works and what doesn't. A recent report of the U.S. General Accounting Office entitled 
'•Bilingual Education : An Unmet Need" has documented many of these information 
gaps. 

?n the Research Laboratory. Of all the groups involved with bilingual education, 
researchers make best use of formal information services. The formal communication 
processes using journal articles, conferences, and reports are relatively accessible to 
researchers. They also tend to belong to ''invisible colleges'* where information is 
passed on by personal contacts and informal communication. Yet. as the remarks that 
opened this paper indicate, even researchers are offen stymied in the^' .'^♦^iarch for 
information Perhaps the rapid growtii of bilingual education is responsible. But as 
bilingual programs mature and change their character, the problems may actually be 
exacerbated. 

Raw data of evaluations, assessri^ents. surveys, and censuses represent a kind of 
information perhaps of peculiar value to researchers and analysts. It is difficult or 
impossible for researchers to obtain the stored data generated on projects other than 
their own While others may require only the results of research and analysis, 
researchers are consumers of the raw data. With the almost pervasive use of computers 
for data analysis, raw data a^^ usually stored on cards, magnetic discs, or magnetic 
tapes For example, evaluations of many projects are de rigeur and the data are 
frequently stored in computer -eadabie forms, but a researcher will be frustrated in an 
attempt to test a hypothesis by analyzing the data collected from a number of different 
projects The computer readable data are inaccessible: they might as well be missing. 
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The results of international studies are another source of data difficult to come by. 
Bilingual education may be relatively new in this country, but the Soviet Union, Canada. 
Belgium. South Africa, and other countries have been **in business'* for much longer 
than the United States, and have generated most of the existing research literatiire. 
Some foreign studies are well known^ e.g., the St. Lambert's immersion experiment in 
Quebec, or the study of the differences in language development between bilinguals and 
monolinguals in Afrikaans/English. (Both these studies showed that bilinguals were 
superior to monolinguals on some critical development scales.) But there have been te. / 
attempts to organize the experiences of researchers in other countries for use by 
American researchers and analysts. Of course one problem has been the need for 
translation for some of these findings into English for use by American researchers. 

In the Information Centers. In the past ten years, a number of new information 
centers have cropped up to serve the ::jucational community. They have been 
supported partly by money from ESEA Title III or other Federal and State programs, and 
stimulated by the success of such centers in other fields, as well as by the realization 
that education was wasting a valuable resource — knowledge. In more recent years 
bilingual educati' »i las capitalized on this useful idea, especially with the Title VII 
Network of centers, and even before that with centers in Illinois, Texas, California, and 
other states. These or similar organizations will undoubtedly exist regardless of any 
national informational program. Because many information centers tend to have a local 
character, they are potentially useful iinks between information sources and the local 
users. But. clearly, there is evidence the educational community does not make 
optimum use of the information centers. Certainly one of the reasons is their recency — 
the word hasn't gotten around yet. But it is clear that an important reason is the degree 
of comprehensiveness of the information a center can offer. Unless an information 
center is exceptionally well funded, it cannot hope to collect and acquire all the 
information it needs to respond to requests. It will probabiy be limited n the range and 
depth of services it can provide. It will certainly not be able to construct and maintain 
elaborate files from' which to draw. In short, a center should have access to all the 
•'packaged*' information that its ultimate clients need. In addition, the center needs 
detailed information ou what other centers specialize in. what kinds of retrieval systems 
exii;t c\nd how to use them, and, in general, a fairly cc.nplete picture of the information 
resources of the country as they relate to bilingual education. 

The previous examples are merely suggestive of the kinds of problems some of you 
face almost daily. Rather than try to "crystal ball" what kinds of information you need, 
we encourage you to reflect on your own experiences and interpret them during the 
conference. 
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III. POTENTIAL OF A BILINGUAL EDUCATION CLEARINGHOUSE 

The bilingual education clearinghouse can offer many services and 
products— at this stage it may be too early to restrain our imagination on the 
possibilities. We tentatively suggest five major objectives of the 
clearinghou'^'^: 

1. transfer of information and materials on bilingual education. 

2. direct assistance on solving problems, whether in the classroom, the 
administrative office, or the local community. 

3. coordinai/on of bilingual education information activities throughout the n 

4. aggregation and analysis of information in bilingual euucatioiK 

5. communication to the research, developmem ar.d >:5lic;y groups of g<'Lps in 
knowledge, techniques and materials. 

The clearinghouse, as a national resource, could stimur<te a!! actions that vyiil Sead to 
attaining the five objentives. In some instances, it may mean simply encouraging 
existing organizations to continue to serve or to improve their services. Or it may iucan 
actually providing services for which a national clearinghouse is best suited. It cr.u.d 
also mean setting up innovative experimental services that could svontually be assumed 
by other organizations. 

The following section lists some of the services and outputs that could help satif 
each of the five objectives ; in some cases the services may already be satisfactoni/ 
provided It is unlikely that all the services can be offered, especially in ths ohort run. 
Indeed one of the purposes of the, conferences is to identify the services and output that 
are most useful. Th^s section does not deal with the process arrive the o'jtp.^'S and 
services, such concerns oeing the responsibility of the clear... ghousa oes:<,ner. 

1. Transfer of Information and Materials 

a Referrals and access to reports, monographs. hooKi\ a;*i.,.es, bibliographies, 
and newsletters, either by (1) some identifier o* tlia inoividual document, e.g., 
title or author or (2) in response to a general inquiry e.g. "an articles on early 
language immersion experiments." 

D. Referrals and access to organized information as specialized topics, o.g. : 

(1) FederaiiegiJation and guidelines 

(2) Court cases and decisions 

(3) Funding sources for research and training 

(4) Data collected on restjarch projects, surveys and census 

(5) Curriculum materials 

(6) Approved classroom practices and unpublished ideas 

(7) Management p -^Cices. techniaues, and systen^s 

(8) Information sc. - * . on biiinyual education 

(9) Human resourc.,. .vith names, addresses, telephone numbers of people 
with specific exotrience or knowledge 

(10) Training materials for bilingual education 
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(11) Contractors and publishers working bilingual education 

(12) Federal and State level programs anc; projects in bilingual education 

(13) Locations and schedules of workshops and conferences 

(14) Programs in bilingual education at colieges and universities 

(15) Professional job opportunities in bilingual education 

(16) Tests and their evaluaticns 

(17) Collections of local newsletters 

(18) Vocational education programs and adult education programs 

c. Selective disseminatic-r of information (SDI) — individually tailored (by profile) 
sets of documents or references sent out periodically. 

d. Document abstracts. 

2. Direct Interpersonal Assistance on Solving Problems 

*a. Arranging and conducting workshops for teachers, administrators and parents 
*b. Assistance in defining problems 

*c. Substantive: help in assessment or selection of curricula or tests 
d. Methodological assistance in evaluation 

*e. Interdisciplinary teams for help in formulating and assessing bilingual 
education programs 

*f. Training assistance in the optimal use of specific curriculum materials 

*g. Assir:r>nce in organizing conferences 

h. Assistance and training in preparing films, video tapes, etc. 

i. Assistance in evaluating technology 

j. Assistance in using information systems 

k. Data processing consultation and assistance 

I. Translations of documents 
^Service offered by the Title VII network of centers and/or by Lau Centers. 

3. Coordination of BiHngua! Education Information Activities 

a. Publishing an annual *'$tate of bilingual education information" 

b. Setting up exchange programs for inforrnation personnel 

c. Sharing publication and processing facilities 

d. Developing common information output formats, where desirable 

e. Setting up training of information specialists 

f. Integrating the clearinghouse with an R&D Center 

g. Sharing marketing strategies 

h. Organizing nationa! conferences of professionals in bilingual education 

inforrnation 
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Aggregation and Analysis of Information 

a. Analyzing key topics affecting bilingual education 

b. Translating technical documents into forms appropriate for various uses and 
backgrounds of individuals. 

c. Developing a series on bilingual education for radio or T.V. 

d. Analyzing trends in bilingual education programs 

e. Aggregating results of studies e.g. evaluations, demographic data etc. 
Communicrtion to R&D and Policy Groups 

a. Publishing questions received by the clearinghouse (and other information 
services) where the available knowledge is insufficient to provide answers 

b. CoM^cting from users comments on knowledge gaps and transmitting to the 
R&D community 

c. Feeding comments from users on priorities of research, development and 
policy data. 
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IV. TITLE VII NETWORK OF CENTERS 

During the first five years (1969-1974) of tlie major legislation influencing Bilingual 
Education, the training of teacliers and acquisition of curriculum materials were left to 
the individual enterprise and initiative of the grantees. 

Instructional materials developed within special projects were limited and 
disseminated through infrequent conferences as well as by informal means. Training 
components were limited to short-term inservice sessions undr ' basic instructional 
programs with few credential and/or degree oriented components sponsored 
cooperatively with institutions of higher education. 

The Bilingual Education Act and the 1976 Program Rules and Regulations established 
to carry out the Act reflect in part, the experience of the progranVs operation since 1969 
and the results of forma! evaluations conducted at the national level by the U.S. Office 
of Education and at the local level by the Title VII projects. Program evaluations have 
consistently pointed to critical shortages of adequately trained teachers and appropriate 
Gurricular materials for bilingual education. The U.S. Office of Education's response has 
been defined as the **Capacity-Building" strategy which is directed at using significant 
amounts of Title VII program resources to: (1) encourage the training of teachers for 
bilingual education projects and of training the teachers of those teachers; (2) promote 
the materials development, materials dissemination and technical assistance aspects of 
the national program. 

The National Network of Centers 

The legislative amendments of 1974 authorize the Office of Bilingual Education (OBE) 
in the U.S. Office of Education to support service centers for programs of bilingual 
education. OBE has since established a national network to integrate three types of 
centers: Resource Training Centers, which provide immediate services to local 
educational agencies; Materia! Development Centers, which provide materials in the 
language of the target groups being served; and the Dissemination and Assessment 
Centers, which assess, publish and distribute the materials developed. 

Resource Training Centers are authorized to carry out the training of teachers, 
administrators, paraprofessionals, teacher aides, parents and other persons associated 
or preparing to be associated, with a program of bilingual education. Persons eligible for 
such training also include persons employed by institutions of higher education and State 
educational agencies who are receiving Title VII funds for training through basic 
programs of bilingual education, training programs, or fellowships for preparing teacher 
trainers. The training resource centers provide training in such areas as (1) the use of 
bilingual educational practices, techniques and methods, (?) the use of instructional 
materials for programs of bilingual education, including procedures for field or.pilot 
testing of such materials, (3) the selection and use of appropriate instruments for 
measuring the educational performance of children of limited English-speaking ability, (4) 
means of involving parents and community organizations in programs of bilingual 
education and of incorporating into such programs the use of available cultural and 
educational resources, (G) the development and implementation of procedures to 
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evaluate the impact of programs of bilingual education, and (6) any other skills^which the 
Commissioner determines would facilitate the success of program of bilingual education. 

Materials Development Centers are authorized to work on (1) the development of 
instructional and testing materials for use in programs of bilingual education, and (2) the 
development of materials for use by institutions of higher education in preparing persons 
for vocations in the field of bilingual education. 

Dissemination and Assessment Centers are charged with responsibility of : (1) 
publishing and distributing instructional and testing materials for use in programs of 
bilingual education and by institutions of higher education in preparing persons for 
vocations in the field of bilingual education. (2) assessing the effectiveness and 
applicability of materials described above with respect to various language groups of 
limited English-speaking ability and (3) assessing the need for instructional and testing 
materials on the part of children of limited English-speaking ability. 

During Fiscal Year 1975 the U.S. Office of Education funded a total of eighteen 
centers which formed the network of the Supportive Services in bilingual education. In 
Fiscal Year 1976 the U.S. Office of Education has increased the number of centers to 
thirty-two in an effort to tv>tter serve the needs for materials and services in different 
areas of the country. Each center is responsible for a "geographic service area" to help 
avoid duplication of effort and to meet the needs of various linguistic groups. The 
>^^'ational Network of Centers serves as a cenU^i\ze6 channel of information and 
technical assistance for the demonstration projects, the training programs, the 
fellowship program and the institutional support programs which represent the heart of 
the bilingual programs funded through the Office of Bilingual Education, 
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V. A SYNOPSIS OF INFORMATION DISSEMINATION IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

A gceat deal of information on bilingual education is available in this country. Yet the 
complaints of information poverty seem valid — perhaps because of the paradoxically 
non-rational approaches to the use of knowledge in education. And some of the 
information resources have not extended themselves sufficiently to become well known 
and easy to use. This is certainly one of the challenges facing the clearinghouse. 

This section will illustrate some of the information resources available. It is not 
intended to b;^ comprehensive. An information resource is a candidate for 
inclusion in this list if the responsible organization makes a significant attempt to 
disseminate or transfer information to people beyond its own staff. 

Inquiry Services. Many services designed to respond to requests for documents or ^ 
information have emerged since the passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act in 1965. The numbers are still growing rapidly. About half the states, 
many funded by NIE, have started inquiry services, usually responding to questions with 
document references and, in some case3, with actual copies of documents. Local city 
and county inquiry servicii^s have been started Indeed, one of the largest inquiry 
services in the country, San Mateo Educational Reference Center began as a service to 
San Mateo County in California. 

All these general services respond to inquiries on bilingual education. Some services 
are especially oriented to bilingual or bicultural education. For example, the Information 
System for Native American Media of the National Indian Education Association 
responds to requests for documents and films on Native American education. The Title 
VII Resource Centers respond to requests covering a range of information and on just 
about all the most obscure languages. Nine LAU general assistance centers, set up in 
1975 under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, offer technical assistance as well as inquiry 
services to school districts that request aid in overcoming discrimination problems based 
on language skills of the students. 

Data Bases. Inquiry services generally rely on data bases collected either locally or 
nationally. A data base is a repository of information about information — usually 
references to documents or abstracts or perhaps people and things. ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center) is the largest and best known data base in education. It 
contains references to more than 250,000 reports and articles, many on bilingual 
education. (The precise number depends on the latitude in the definition of bilingual 
education.) ERIC is composed of 16 collection, classification and analysis centers called 
"clearinghouses" (for obscure historical reasdns). Two of the clearinghouses, 
Languages and Linguistics at the Center for Applied Linguistics and Rural Ed'jcation and 
Small Schools have focused much of their attention on bilingual education. The 
fundamental policy governing ERIC is a somewhat laissez-faire attitude toward the use of 
the material contained in the system. Others are encouraged to set up computer 
svotems to access the information, or to subscnba to the publications — especicjiy 
Resources in Education, on /eports and Current Index to Journals in Education, on 
journal and magazine articles. The laissez-faire policy has led to many organizations, 
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particularly inquiry services and libraries, using ERIC in a variety of innovative ways; 
Indeed, many information intermediaries and retrieval systems see ERIC as their lite 
blood." 

The National Information System on Psychology, which includes P^yc/7o/o.g/c.3! 
Abstracts, is another data base that contains a number of items of direct or \a;i5ential 
interest to bilingual education. The entries in Psychological Abstracts are sf.>;^»-^'h=»l 
more research oriented than those in ERIC, but do include some references ^ 
that may be useful to practitioners. Like ERIC, the system is set up for :o!T«<- 
access. 

Another more informal data base, not in machine readable form, is collei^':.. oy_n-.s 
Dissemination Centers for Bilingual Bicultural Education in Austin, Texas r.nd Fall Rivwr. 
Massachusetts. They publish periodicals which hsve been an excellent source of 
information on curriculum materials. 

More rec-'V My Education Products Information Exchange (EPIE) has begun to 
produce, ender contract from NIE, organized descriptions of selected bilingual 
curriculum materials. 

Information Retrieval Systems. Computer intuiliGinio data bases require an 
information retrieval system to use them effectively. Several national retrif /a! systems 
contain both ERIC and Psychological Abstracts (and other data bases of more marginal 
utility to bilingual education). Lockheed's Dialog and System Development Corporation s 
ORBIT are two prominent examples of "conversational" retrieval systems. Lockheed 
and SDC are private organizations competing for the information market and the cost of 
searching either of these systems is steadily coming within reach of ["o^e and more 
educational institutions. A single search, from formal :.:ion to print-out, may cost as little 
as $3-4. 

There are many "off-line" or less sophisticated computer retrieval systems that are 
less Ixpensive to run and are more amenable to local residents and con rol. ERIC 
publishes a comprehensive directory of local and national automated retrieval cunters 
(over 200) that search the ERIC data base for their clients. 

Traditional Information Sources. A host of information activities, too numerous and 
diffuse to count pervade the bilingual education scene. Dozens of newsle. ars, 
cSences workshops, magazines, and media programs contnbute to the current 
picture of dissemination for bilingual education. 
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VL QUESTIONS AND ISSUES FOR THE CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

The previous discussion is all prologue. This paper has touched on sonrje of the 
information needs of people in bilingual education and what kinds of services an 
information clearinghouse could provide. Now — questions for you as information users in 
bilinguQl education. The nature of this clearinghouse will be determined to a large extent 
by the reactions and answers from the participants at the conferences. We have seen 
too nnany Information-scientist-knows-best systems killed by the deadly trio of atrophy, , 
apathy, and irrelevance. We ask you not to deal with the detailed issues of design nUd 
technology. To make these conferences successful, it is important for you to draw on 
your own personal expediences. All participants should reflect on their own backgrounds 
and those of their colleagues when considering the requirements for a clearinghouse. 
And. so the conferences do not become mired in 'discussions of technique, we are not 
requesting responses to questions of detailed design and technology. 

1. Trends and Perceptions 

a. Are there trends that could seriously affect the success of a clearinghouse, 
e.g. changed attributes of professionals, new organisations, more (or fewer) 
demands for assessment? 

b. What is wrong with the current state of offairs in bilingual education 
information? Conversely, what is right? What are some successful examples 
of information dissemination in bilingual education? 

2. Access to Information 

a. What special collections or organizations of information are useful, e.g. legal, 
funding sources, project and program information, curriculum information, 
source of information, studies originating in other countries, human 
resources, statistical data, computer programs, tests, etc.? Please assign 
priorities. (See Section III, I.) 

b. Should all information be screened for quality or should the user be the final 
arbiter? Should some kinds of information be screened and others not? If so, 
v-hich of each? On what basis? 

c. What recommendation do you have for ensuring that all useful information 
reaches the clearinghouse? 

3. Kinds of Assistance 

a. What kinds of consultation are needed, e.g. curriculum selection, instituting 
new programs, program evaluation, individual problems with students 
speaking in unusual languages? Please assign priorities. (See Section III, 2.) 

b. Are interdisciplinary "trouble-shooting" teams for progrann consultation 
useful? If so, for what purposes and under what conditions? 

c. What kinds of training should the clearinghouse.be prepared to offer, e.g., in 
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the uGe of information resources, developing plans for innovative programs, 
evaluating and interpreting data, evaluating texts? 

d. Can any part of the bilingual community contribute the services of local 
ind'viouais to assist with informational or technical problems, perhaps trained 
by the clearinghouse but supported without Federal funding? If so. which 
parts, and under what conditions? 

4. Audience Factors 

a. What i$ the community of users of bilingual education information? Are all 
teachers ih'bilingual schools to be Included? And parents of children with 
limited fcnglish language skills? Do Industry representatives need Information 
when considering training of LELS adults? 

b. How can a clearinghouse assist parents for the benefit of their children's 
education? 

c. Should the t;it:aringhouse try to reach individual professionals directly or 
should it try to rely on institutional intermediaries^ e.g. ; professional 
associations, SEA's, LEA's, etc? 

5. Organization and Policy Issues 

a. How can the clearinghouse best coordinate with other information programs 
e.g. Title VII network, LAU Centers, SEA projects and ERIC? 

b. What kinds of arrangements with closely related professional associations 
e.g.. National Association of Bilingual Education, National Indian Education 
Association, can enhance the operations of the clearinghouse? And other 
professional associations? And academic institutions? And laboratories such 
as the Northwest Regional Lab, Southwest Educational Development Lab? 

c How can the clearinghouse encourrge a cooperative rather than a narrowly 
competitive reaction among the many institutions now providing information 
on bilingual education? 

d Will the clientele pay for information and technical assistance? In other words, 
to what extent can the clearinghouse become self-sufficient and independent 
of changing budget levels? 

e. Should the clearinghouse act as the focal point for all information on bilingual 
education? 

f How can the interest of the bilingual education community be represented, so 
that the clearinghouse doesn't become rigid or insensitive to its needs? 

g. How can the clearinghouse encourage more effective use of information 
among the bilingual education community? 
..ooking over the responses to the "questions, what information, services, and policies 
do you recommend we initiate rigfit now to satisfy the most urgent needs of the 
bilingual community? 
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APPENDIX 

RECOMMENDATIONS BY TITLE VII CENTERS 

In 1975 the U.S. Office of Education funded a project to take the first steps toward the 
implementation of a bilingual-education clearinghouse. Inter America Research 
Associates, the contractor, asked- individuals at several centers including some in the 
Title VII Network for their recommendations for the clearinghouse. The following is an 
overview of all recommendations and a breakdown by center of Title VII Network 
recommendations. 

Ovarview of Center Recommendations (In Order of Frequency) 

(1) Collect, index and disseminate all available bilingual materials, particularly 
instructional materials from early childhood through adult, teacher training 
materials and packets, locally developed materials, multi-media materials, ethnic 
studies materials, assessment instruments. 

(2) Coordinate Title VII Network; provide access to information on all Title VII projects. 

(3) Provide a computerized **quick retrievar* capability. 

(4) '^Provide a newsletter highlighting new materials, activities of projects, Washington 

developments. 

(5) Provide access to ERIC. 

(6) Utilize existing networks, federal and state, as local disseminators of information 
and deliveries of services. 

(7) Maintain a human resources file; provide researchers or technical assistance if 
necessary. 

(8) Produce simple and interesting information brochures, aimed at teachers. 

(9) Provide "state of the art** publications for several audiences, teachers, 
administrators and researchers. 

(10) Provide staff development workshops and activities for project personnel in the 
state of the art of bilingual education and the utilization of information resources. 

(11) Maintain information on laws, guidelines and national needs. 

(12) Provide a toll free incoming WATS line to facilitate user requests, 

(13) Reproduce audio/visual materials at cost or make them available for loan. 

(14) Provide current information on areas of needed research. 

(15) Provide information on exemplary programs and practices. 

(1 6) Deliver^' should include hard copy. 
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INDIVIDUAL CENTER RECOMMENDATIONS 
Bilingual Resource Center, 

University of New Mexico f 
Recommendations 

The staff of the Bilingual Resource Center suggested that the Clearinghouse should 
perfornn the following functions: f^' 

... 

1 . develop comprehensive files on human resources so that programs can identify 
available expertise efficien^l>^ 

2. d(?vi5lop materials in-house which v/ill provide a liaison between what local districts 
are developing and what the universities are developing; 

3. develop phone recordings which will give the caller a "blurb" or "state of the art'' 
^riessage on bilingual topics, so that educators or staff can get instantaneous 
feedback on commonly recognized problems; 

4. develop "state of the art" materials which are easy to read; 

5. develop simple program brochures for the use of educational personnel at all levels 
and in all regions ; 

6. collect all available materials from early childhood education to adult basic 
education and community education; 

7. collect all ethnic studies nhaterials'for all target population groups under Title VII. 

Regional Cross Cultural Training and Resource Center 

New York, New York 

Recommendations 

The Resource Center staff suggested that the Clearinghouse provide: 

1. information on legal decisions and Washington developments in the bilingual field; 

2. guidelines and assistance in preparing proposals; 

3. announcements of developments of new materials; 

4. easy access to the ERIC file; 

5. access to all materials including teacher training, particularly audio visual aids, and 
a collection of materials on community involvement; 

6. clearinghouse-produced newsletter outlining new developments, new guidelines, 
and new materials in order to keep constantly informed of the "state of the art." 

Multi-Lingual, Multi-Cultural Resource Center 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Recommendations 

The Resource Center described their ideal Clearinghouse as being a center which 
might provide: 

1 . a list of consultants in various language areas ; 

2. all materials which have been developed in a specific area; 

3. teacher resource materials such as studies and research; 
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4. an up-to-date examination of the areas in which research is needed: 

5. teacher training packets to be used by the center for workshops; 

6. a directory of a!l bilingua! educational experts and contacts; 

7. dissemination of a!! materials developed through the network to a!! of the network. 

In summary, the center perceived the Clearinghouse as a centralized organ from 
which information on all programs and their functions could be obtained. 

San Diego Institute for Cultural Pluralism, 
San Diego State University 
Recommendations 

The staff of the Resource Center suggested that the Clearinghouse must be a 
centralized organ to promote the philosophy of bilingual education. The philosophy 
espoused by those at the Institute is that educational systems must give the student the 
opportunity to develop to their fullest potential, and if the student has the potential to 
function multi-!ingua!!y and multi-culturally, the system must capitalize on this. Staff 
members at the Institute felt that ESL does not address itself to the cultural aspect of the 
educational process. 

It was opined that the next five years will be crucial in determining the overall goals, 
objectives, and definitions of bilingual education. The Clearinghouse must be sensitive to 
these crucial issues and must be involved in the formulating of overall policies. 

The Clearinghouse should contain information concerning the following aspects of 
bilingual education: philosophical, educational, practical, statistical, and legal. 

The Clearinghouse should include and promote: 

1 . ideas 

2. instructional materials 

3. exemplary program and practices 

4. highlight exemplary materials 

5. include only mati^rials which have been tested or used in a classroom and proven 
their practical value. 

Santa Cruz Project for Teachers Materials Development 

University of Arizona 

Recommendations 

The Santa Cruz project suggested that the Clearinghouse provide the following 
services: 

1 . a research service for Materials Development Centers providing necessary 
background to the development of specific materials. This type of service would 
save the centers valuable time; 

2. provision of staff development activities to train program personnel in utilizing 
information resources ?ind research ; 

3. access to library facilities. This and other Tucson. Arizona projects mentioned the 
lack of good library facilities in the area. Personnel at this project did not know if 
any of their local facilities had access to ERIC. 
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Northeast Center for Curriculum Development 

Bronx, New York 

Recommendations 

It was suggested that newsletters aimed directly at teachers might be most effective, 
as indirect contact to administrators or program people did not in any way guarantee 
that teachers would be reached. 

Midwest Materials Development Center 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Recommendations 

The Materials Development Center suggested that the Clearinghouse should provide: 

1. information on consultants and technical assistance; 

2. access to persons who are experienced or involved in similar activities to share 
information on the writing of objectives and course outline activities; 

3. access to all existing supplemental materials in Spanish at all grade levels in order 
to develop their core curriculum and avoid duplication of efforts. 

Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education (DACBE) 

Austin and San Antonio, Texas 

Recommendations' 

The DACBE staff suggested that the Clearinghouse should: 

1. collect materials comprehensively; 

2. utilize the ERIC data base of information ; 

3. include extensive cross-reference of people, services, and materials, throughout 
the United States; 

4. include simple, easy to use informational tools for the teacher; 

5. include sophisticated mechanisms for supplying quick retrieval for administrators; 

6. produce **state of the art'* papers and bibliographies for researchers; 

7. provide multi-media materials at cost to teachers and teacher trainers. 

National Assessment and Dissemination Center 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
Recommendations 

It was suggested that the Clearinghouse should perform the following functions: 

1. coordination of all Title VII programs, functioning as a central location for obtaining 
information on activities and materials being developed by all Title VII programs; 

2. the identification of user populations and the targeting of their locales; 

3. the provision of information on programs and services for the bilingual aging; 

4. Iinl<age with the Migrant Clearinghouse might be useful. 
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PARTICIPANTS 
BILINGUAL 

CLEARINGHOUSE 

CONFERENCE 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
OCTOBER 12, 1976 

William Adorno 
San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 

Consuelo Alcala 
San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 

Richard Altimari 
Director of Special 
Programs 
Kuntington Beach, Calif. 

Adeline Becker 
Multilingual-Resource 
Center 

Providence, R.I. 

Richard Benitez 

Title VII Project Supervisor 

Pomona, Calif. 

Dennis F. Blosser 
San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 

Marina K. Burt 
BABEULAU Center 
Berkeley, Calif. 

George Campbell 
Utah State Board of 
Education 

Ricardo Cornejo 
Center for the Study of 
Evaluation 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

John Correiro 
Lesley Collec 
Fall River, Mass. 



Rosita Cota 

Tucson Publii: Schools 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Emil Crespin 
Mountain View School 
District 

El Monte, Calif. 

Robert Cruz 
BABEUCIMA 
Berkeley, Calif. 

M. Rachel Cunha 
Multilingual Resource 
Center 

Providence, R.I. 

Marta Delfin 
Office of Bilingual/ 

Bicultural Education 
California State 

Department of Educatior 

Hector Delgado 
Bilingual Children*s TV 
Oakland, Calif. 

Helen Diaz 

San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 



Heidi C. Dulay 
BABEULAU Center 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Gloria J. Emerson 
Native American Center 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Patriae. B. Esteban 
Council of Filipino 
Organizations 
San Diego, Calif. 

Melvin Ezer 
University of Hawaii 
College of Education 



Mirta G. Feinberg 
Director of Title VII 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rafael M. Fernandez 
San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 

Robert Fontenot 
Bilingual Resource Center 
Lafayette, La. 

Stanley France 
San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 

Dennis K, Fukumoto 
Alhambra Asian Center 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Jose Gandert 
Southwest Bilingual 

Center 
The University of New 

Mexico 

Ross Goldsmith 
DACBE 
Austin, Texas 

Joel Gomez 
DACBE 
Austin, Texas 

Eneida Hartner 
Spanish Curricula Center 
Miami, Fla. 

Earl Harmer 
University of Utah 

Peter M. Hernandez 
Salinas City School 

District 
Salinas, Calif. 

Juan Juarez 

University of Washington 
College of Education 
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Lonnie Juarez 

Bilingual Resource Center 

University of Washington 

Manuel Jimenez 
Compensatory Education 

Department 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Hernan La Fontaine 
National Association 
Bilingual Education 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Celia La Forge 
Multicultural Program 
University of San 
Francisco 

Charles F. Leyba 
California State University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rolando Mans 
Garvey School District 
Rosemead, Calif. 

Lauro L. Martinez 
California State 

University— Fullerton, 

Calif. 

Manuel Reyes Mazon 
San Diego State University 
Institute for Cultural 
Pluralism 

Herber Meeks 

Asian Bilingual Center 

Alhambra, Calif. 

Mario Melendez 
University of Utah 

Toni Metcalf 

Unified School District 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Alba Moesser, Title VII 
Bilingual Consultant 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

Sam Moon 

San Diego Pacific Asian 
Coalition 



Albert Ochoa 

Region G— LAU Center 

San Diego State University 

Albar A. Pena 
Univ. of Texas 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Carlos Perez 

Bilingual Material's Center 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Ernest Perez 
DACBE 
Austin, Tex. 

Cam Pfeiffer 

Native American Center 

Albuquerque, N.M. 

Jose Pitti 

National Education Task 
Force de la Raza 
Sacramento Calif. 

Mary L. Pope 

Rural Education Affairs 

University of Alaska 

Tupou L. Pulu 

Rural Education Affairs 

University of Alaska 

Robert Rangel 
Board of Education 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ramiro Reyes 
Assistant Superintendent 

of Public Instruction 
California State 

Department of Education 

Hugo Rivera 

Inter Mountain Center 

University of Utah 

Ralph Roblnett 

Spanish Curricula Center 

Miami, Fla. 

Aurea Rodriguez 
Northeast Center 
Bronx, N.Y. 



Toby L. Salas 
SW BETRC 

University of New Mexico 

Macarlo Saldate 
University of Arizona 
College of Education 

Rolando Santos 
California State University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roberto Segura 
National Education Task 
Force de la Raza 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Antonio Simones 
Boston University Center 
Boston University 

Juan Soils 

Dallas Material Center 
Dallas, Tex. 

George H. Smith 
University of Utah 

Nellie Stromqulst 
Research in Teaching 
Stanford University 

Frank X. Sutman 
Temple University 
Haddonfleld, N.J. 

Maria Medina Swanson 
Midwest Resource Center 
Arlington Heights, III. 

Eduardo J. Torres 
Northeast Curriculum 
Center 
Glen Rock, N.J. 

Henry Trueba 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 

Maria Luisa Vallejo- 
Bennet 

New England Resource 
Center 

E. Greenwich, R.I. 
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Anthpjiy Vega 

California State University 

Fullerton, Caiif. 

Carmen VelKas 
Regional Center 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 

Richard W. Willard 
Lesley College 
Fall River, Mass. 

Carroll U. Wiiiiams 

San Ysidro School Distriict 

San Ysidro, Calif. 

John Young 

Asian Bilingual Center 

Seton Hail University, N.J. 



FACILITATORS 

Irene Hightower 
Bilingual Consultant 
Richmond Schools, Calif. 

Olivia Martinez 
Title VII Bilingual 
Consortiuffn 
San Jose, Calif. 

Shitala Mishra 
San Diego State University 
Institute of Cultural 
Pluralism 

Iris Santos Rivera 
San Diego State University 
Institute of Cultural 
Pluralism 

Rosaura Sanchez 
Department of Literature 
University of California at 
San Diego 

Jose Antonio Soler Tossa 
Mexican American Studies 
San Diego State University 

Ronald Sousa 
Portuguese Spanish 
Bilingual Program 
Freemont, Calif. 
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Harold Delaney 
Peter Gerber 
Jose A. Vazquez 
Michael 0*Malley 
Noel Vivaldi 
Martin Milrod 
Chuck Hoover 
Sam Rosenfeld 

O.B.E 

John Molina 
Milton Graciano 
Barbara Wells 

INVITED BUT DID NOT 
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Dr. Steven Arvizu 
Dr. Elizabeth Antley 
Mr. Leo Aparicio 
Dr. Thomas Arclniega 
Mr. Lewis A. Bonney 
Dr. Rene Cardenas 
Mr. Ruperto Costo 
Mr. MasaAki Emesiochi 
Ms. Norma Fimbres 
Mr. Isao Fujimoto 
Mr. Carlos Gonzales 
Mr. Gabriel Gutierrez 
Mr. Gilbert R. Guzman 
Mr. Wayne Holm 
Mr. Ramon Hilario 
Mr. Lemuel F. Ignacio 
Mr. M.H. Jacaban 
Ms. Cecilia Lai 
Dr. Jose Llanes 
Mr. Simon Lopez 
Mr. Robert Manion 
Dr. Gilbert M^rMnez 
Mr. Rudolfo Mt^rtinez 
Mr. Mack McCoulskey 
Ms. Barbara J. Merino 
Mr. Francis Nacona 
Dr. Julian Nava 
Mr. Robert Ortiz 
Dr. Arturo Pacheco 
Mr. Robert Paris 
Mr. Jake Perea 
Ms. kvene Reed 
Honorable Wilson Riles 
Dr. Armando Rodriguez 
Mr. Peter Roos 
Ms. Sonia Suk 
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Mr. Francisco Urbina 
Mr. L Ling-chi Wang 
Mr. Robert Wilson 
Ms. Linda Wing 
Mr. Al Sing Yen 
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Eloy Apodoca 
Inter America Research 
Associates 
Seattle, Wash. 

Joan AugerotC) 
Fellow 

University of Washington 

Carlos Cardona(*) 
Fellow 

University of Washington 

Steve Chesarek 
Wyola School District 
Wyola. Mont. 



Nancy Chin 

Asian Bilingual Project 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dorothy Cordova 

Asian American Program 

Seattle, Wash. 

Nhon Do 
Fellow 

University of Washington 

Ramona N. Suetopka- 
Duerre 

Bilingual Consultant 
Anchorage, Alaska 



Mini Fellores 
Fellow 

University of Washington 
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Antonio Fernandez 
Northwest Educational 

Laboratory 
Portland, Oregon 

Paula Frial 

Pacific/Asian Coalition 
Seattle, Wash. 

T.J. Gardner 
HEW/Reglon X 
Office of Education 

Dolores Heisinger 
Bilingual Program 
Salem, Oregon 

Elinora Hernandez 
Fellow 

University of Washington 

Rebecca Hobbs 

State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
Otympia, Wash. 

George Holt 
University of Utah 
Southwest Regional 
Resource Center 

Lonnie Juarez(*) 
Bilinguaf Resource Center 
University of Washington 

Tetsuden Kashima 
Asian American Studies 
University of Washington 

Shirley M. KendaU(*) 
Fellow 

University of Washington 

Robert H. Kim 

Western Washington State 

College 
Associate Professor 

Alice Larson 

Inter America Research 

Seattle, Wash. 

Bill Lee 

Tacoma Community House 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Jose Licano 

Migrant Education Project 
Sunnyside, Wash. 

Larry Matsuda 
State Department of 

Education/ 
Olympia, Wash. 

Mitch Matsudaria 
Washington State 

Commission on Asian 

American Affairs 

Bernie Matsuno 
Ethnic Cultural Heritage 
Seattle Public Schools 



James Morishima 
Professor 

University of Washington 

Tony Ogilvie 
Asian Bilingual Program 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



Ricardo E. Perez 
Migrant Education Project 
Sunnyside, Wash. 

Alicia Ramirez 
Department of Education 
Oregon Vocational 
Education 

Connie Sanchez 
Fellow 

University of Washington 

Raymond Sandoval 
Inter America Research 
Seattle, Wash. 

Larcy R. Shaw 
Yakima, Wash. 

Cliff Tafoya 

Indian Teacher Education 
Program 
University of Washington 
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Gregory Tsang 
N.S.LL 
Seattle, Wash. 

James Vasquez 
Professor 

University of Washington 

Josephine S. Yung 
Fellow 

University of Washington 



FACILITATORS 

Wiilard Bill 

Center for Indian Teacher 

Education 
Univ. of Washington 

Pio DeCano 
Professor 

Juan Juarez 

University of Washington 
College of Education 

N.I.E. 

Martin Milrod 
Chuck Hoover 
Sam Rosenfeld 

O.B.E. 

Charles Miller 
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Mr. Gilbert Anzaldua 
Dr. Frank B. Brouillet 
Ms. Sylvia Carlson 
Honorable Dolores 
Colburg 

Mr. Keith Crosbie 
Mr. Ricardo Cruz 
Mr. David Darancing 
Mr. Larry Flores 
Dr. Jessie HIroaka 
Mr. Suzk-min Kim 
Ms. Nancy Koslosky 
Mr. Andre Loh 
Mr. Paul McRill 
Ms. Nako Nakagawa 
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Dr. Tupou Pulu 
Mr. Robert Radford 
Mr. John Ragudos 
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Samuel Betances 
Professor of Sociology 
Northeastern Illinois 
University 

Flora Rodriguez-Brown 
Evaluation Coordinator 
Chicago Board of 
Education 

Jean Dames 
Consultant 
Chicago Board of 
Education 

Irma Gonzalez 

Kent State University, Ohio 

Spanish Department 

Nell L. Gonzalez 
Department of Curriculum 
Chicago Board of 
Education 

Anthony Gradisnik 
Bilingual Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

Judith T. Guskin 
Midwest Resource Center 
Arlington Heights, ML 

Jay Kanassatega 
Minneapolis Public 
Schools 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Elena Mulcahy 
Chicago Board of 
Education 

Rodolfo Martinez 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 



Sol Bird Mocklcin 

Rapid City Pyblic Schools 

Rap?d City, South Dakota 

Elena Chave.2-Mueller 
Department of Public 
Unstruction 
Madison, Wise. 

Richard Pachecc)(*) 
Fellow 

University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Blanca Rosa Rodriguez(*) 
Fellow 

University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

M. Theresa Rodriguez 
Bilingual Program 
Detroit Public Schools 

Sylvia A. Rodriguez 
DePaul University 
Chicago, Mi. 

Ned Seelye 
Office of Public 

Instruction 
Chicago, III. 

Maria Medina Swanson 
Midwest Resource Center 
Arlington Heights, III. 

Tony Vasquez 
Chicago Board of 
Education 

Carmen Vega(*) 
Fellow 

University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Jose E. Vega 
Fellrw 

University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Guillermo F. Vorhauer 
Equal Education 
Opportunity 

Michigan Department of 
Education 



FACILITATORS 

RIcardo Fernandez 
University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee 

Helen Marcyan 
Assistant Principal 
Chicago Board of 
Education 

Frank M. Ventura 
Administrator 
Title VII 

Chicago Board of 
Education 
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Mr. John W. Dobbs 
Ms. Loretta Fills 
Honorable Martin W. 
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Dr. Salomon Flores 
Mrs. Gloria Gutierrez 
Mr. David G. Henry 
Dr. Leodoro Hernandez 
Mr. Archie L. Holmes 
Mr. Bok-Lim-Kim 
Mr. Gene McCowan 
Honorable John W. Porter 
Dr. Joseph Hannon 
Dr. James F. Redman 
Mr. Carmelo Rodriguez 
Mr. Jessie Soriano 
Dr. Dwight Teal 
Honorable Barbara S. 
Thompson 
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Dr. Henry Trueba 
Mr. Francisco Urbina 
Dr. Charles F. Wolfe 
Dr. George P. Young 
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Adela Acosta 
Bilingual/Bicultural 

Education 
University of Hartford, 

Conn. 

(nes Yolanda Acosta 
Hunter College 
Student 

Antoine Auguste(*) 
Long Island Urtlversity 
Fellow 

Roberto Batista 
Title VII Program 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Pepe Barron 

El Congi^so de Asuntos 
Colegiales 
Wash., D.C. 

Richard E. Baecher 
Fordham University 
School of Education 

John Borel 

Grants Administration 
New York State Education 
Department 

Maria E. Brisk 
Boston University 
School of Education 

Francisco Cabrera 
Curriculum Specialist 
New York, N.Y. 

Eugene R. Calderon 
United States Office of 
Education 
New York, N.Y. 
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Daniela Caruso(*> 
Long island University 
Fellow 

Diego Castellanos 
Office of Equal Education 
Opportunity 
New Jersey State 
Department of Edu(?ation 

Francia Castro 
Boricua College 
New York, N.Y. 

Rosa Castro Feinberg 
LAU Center 
University of Miami 

Matthew Cheng 
S.E.D. Bilingual Unit 
New York, N.Y. 



Lee Cohen 
Graduate Bilingual 
Programs 
CUNY, N.Y. 

Elva Collazo 
Office of Bilingual 
Education 

New York City Board of 
Education 

George Colon 
Instructor 

Bilingual Tnstitute, N.Y. 

Gladys Correa 
New York State 
Department of Education 

Armando Cotayo 
Bilingual Program 
Hunter College, N.Y. 



Rosa Cotayo 
Curriculum Specialist 
Hunter College, N.Y. 

Lerlda De Dios 
Hofstra University 
Student 
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Steve Diaz 
Harvard University 
Fellow 



Carolyn Ebel 

State Training Center 

New Holland, Pa. 

Frank M. Figueroa 
Sociedad Honoraria 
Hispanica 
Miami, Fla. 

Erwin Flaxman 
ERIC 

Wash., D.C. 

Robert Fournier 
New Hampshire State 
Department of Education 

Henry Frank 
American Museum of 
Natural History 
New York, N.Y. 

Camille Garcia 
National Puerto Rican 

Task Force on 

Educational Policy 
New York, N.Y. 

Eugene Garcia 
MAYO/MECHA 
Harvard University 

John Garcia 
Higher Education 
Development Fund 
New York, N.Y. 

Joan Gilbert 
Bilingual Teacher, N.Y. 

Rosario Gingras 
CeiWei for Applied 
Linguistics 
Arlington, Va. 

Lester Golub 
Pennsylvania State 
University 

College of Education 
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State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hilda Gutierrez 
English As A Second 
Language 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Phyllis Hagel 

National Materials Center 

Bedford, N.H. 

Gilman Hebert 
Bilingual Education 
Program 
Madawaska, Maine 

Becky Hoover 
HEW 

Office of Civil Rights 

Joseph Ippolito 
Student 

Victoria R.H. Ippolito 
School Teacher 

Carmen A. Jimenez 
Regional Resource Center 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Hernan La Fontaine 
Office of Bilingual 

Education 
New York City Board of 

Education 

Aida M. Lagazpy 
Office of Bilingual 

Education 
New York City Board of 

Education 

Edward La Guerre 
Fishkill Correctional 
Institution 
Fishkill, N.Y. 

Ann Lewis 
Native American 
Education Unit 

New York State Education 
Department 
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Fay Loo 

Chinese Bilingual Program 
Seward Park High School, 

Jean Pierre Louis 
Program Specialist 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Louis Magano 
Bilingual Office 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rosita L. Marcello 
Manhattan College 
Bronx. N.Y. 

Ernest Mazzone 
Massachusetts 
Department of Education 

Frank Miele 
J.F. Oyster School 
Washington, D.C. 

William G. Milan 
Teachers College 
Columbia University. N.Y. 

Jack Molnar 
Program Analyst 
HEW/ORD II, N.Y. 

Helen M. Moran 
Associate Superintendent 
Boston Public Schools 

Sarah NIeves-Squire 
Associate Professor of 

Foreign Languages and 

Bilingual Education 
New York University 

Elma Patterson 
Governor's Indian Council 
Lewiston. N.Y. 

Pedro Pedraza 
Centre de Estudios 
Puertorrlquenos 
CUNY, N.Y: 

Carmen Perez 
Bilingual Education 
Program 
SUNY, Albany 
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Dacio Qulntana(*) 

Fordham University 
Fellow 

Maria Ramirez 
New York State Education 
Department 

Alfredo Rivera(*) 
New York University 
Fellow 

Sonia Rivera 
Louis D. Brandels High 
School 

New York City 

Esther de Rodriguez 
Instructor 

Hunter College, New York 

Fernando Rodrlguez(*) 
Fordham University, New 
York 
Fellow 

Jose Luis Rodriguez 
Batey Bilingual Media 
New York, N.Y. 

Gilbert Sanchez 
SUNY, Albany 

Estella Sanchez 
New York University 
Fellow 

Elenore Sandstrom 
The School District of 
Philadelphia 

William Sayres 
Teachers College 
Columbia University, N.Y. 

Ada D. Scipio 

Bilingual Teacher Trainer 

Hunter College, N.Y. 

Paul Sedlllo 

U.S. Catholic Conference 
Janet Seldel 

Westchester College, N.Y. 
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Isabel Cid Sirgado 
Hofstra University, N.Y. 

Verna Segarra(*) 
Student 
CCNY, N.Y. 

Marietta Shore 
Bilingual Applied Research 
Unit 

Hunter College, N.Y. 

Lois Steinberg 
Student 

-Zulma Soto 
Aspira of New York 

Raquei Torres 
Hofstra University 
Fellow 

John Tsu 

Seton Hall University 
New Jersey 

Pedro r. Urbiatondo 
New York University 
Student 

Valarie Van Osier 
Higher Education 
Development Fund 
New York 

Luis Vargas 

Congressman Bingham s 
Office 

Arturo Vera 
Harvard University 
Fellow 

Mercedes Verazain 
Hofstra University 
Fellow 

Carmen Votaw 
Office of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 
Washington, D.C. 

Nada A. Williston 
National Assessment and 

Dissemination Center 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Gladys Wolff 

Long Island University 

Bilingual Training Institute 

Francisco Zayas 
SUNY at Brockport 



FACILITATORS 

Jean-Francois Genay 
United Nations Inter- 
national School 
New York 

Angelo Gimondo 
Center for Bilingual 
Education 

New York City Board of 
Education 

Evelyn Colon-La Fontaine 
District 6 
N.Y., N.Y. 

Shirley Munoz 
Columbia University 
Doctoral Candidate 

Alejandro Rodriguez 
P.S. 192M 
N.Y., N.Y. _ - 

Ana M. Villegas 
Bilingual Education 
New York State Education 
Department 

Jacob C. Wong 
District 2 M 
N.Y., N.Y. 



N.I.E. 

Harold Delaney 
Jose A. Vazquez 
Martin Milrod 
Chuck Hoover 
Sam Rosenfeld 
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Fellow 
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Rudy Cordova 

Milton Graciano, Fellow 
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Ms. Connie Kong 
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Mr. Eric Van Loon 
Honorable H. Sawin 
Millet, Jr. 
Mr. Wayne Newell 
Ms. Sonia Nieto 
Ms. Josefina Nieves 
Honorable Ewald Nyquist 
Mr. Roberto Olivas 
Mr. Layton Olson 
Mr. Alejandro Palaclos 
Ms. Aggie Palsha 
Mr. Robert Lee Paris 
Mr. Omer Picard 
Dr. Chester Pierce 
Dr. Robert Ricci 
Dr. Leonor Seoane 
Mr. Mark R. Shedd 
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Sally Abbott 
School District 27J 
Brighton, Colo. 

Hal W. Anderson 
Blllngual/Bicultural 
Resource Teacher 
Denver Public Schools 

Elizabeth Antley 
College of Education 
University of Arizona 

Rebecca Barrera 
Intercultural Research 
Assn. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Rudy Benavidez 
School District #11 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mario A. Benitez 
Texas A & I University 
Kingsviile, Tex. 

Ellas Bernal 
New Mexico Highlands 
University 
Las Vegas, N.M. 

Joe J. Bernal 
IDRA 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Blandina Cardenas 
IDRA-LAU Center 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Jose Cardenas 
IDRA 

San Antonio.Texas 

Jose Cordova 
University of Northern 
Colorado 
Denver, Colo. 

/ Angel J. Carranza 

Arizona Bilingual Center 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Henry Casso 

National Institute for 
Professional 
Development Inc. 

Albuquerque, N.M. 

Joanna Chambers 
DACBE 
Austin, Texas 

Gilbert Chavez 
DHEW-OE 
Wash, D.C. 

Ignacio Cordova 
Univerisity of New Mexico 
College of Education 

Agnes C. Cowen 
Greasy School 
San Antonio, Tex. 

William Dean 
Colorado Department of 

Education 
Denver, Colo, 

Domingo Dominguez 
Southwest Educational 
Laboratory 
Austin Tex. 

Robert Esparza 
State Department of 
Education 
Santa Fe, N.M. 

Anita S. Fernandez 
Adams County District 14 
Denver, Colo. 
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Juan M. Floras 
Dallas Independent School 
District 

James R. Funk 

Consultant 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Jose A. Gandert 
Southwest Resource 
Center 

University of New Mexico 

Larry Garcia 
SAISD 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Anne Gardetto 
Counselor 

Eastern Wyoming College 

Severo Gomez 

Texas Education Agency 

Austin, Tex. 

George Gonzalez 

Pan American University 

Edinburg, Tex. 

Joe Gonzales 
Southwest Resource 
Center 

University of New Mexico 

Wilfredo Gonzales 
HEW Region 8 
Denver, Colo. 

Guadalupe Grennes 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 
Fellow 

Ronald A. GrennesC) 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 
Fellow 

Eiisa Gutierrez 

Texas Education Agency 

Austin, Tex. 

Juan J. Ggtierrez 
Inter America Research 
Associates 
Wash., D.C. 



Lillian Gutierrez 
Adams County School 
District #50 
Westminster, Colo. 

Ernest Gurule 
GAC 

University of New Mexico 

Micheie Guss 
Intercultural Research 
Assn. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Carroll Hall 
ERIC/CRESS 
Las Cruces, N.M. 

Ramon Hinojos3 

West Oso School District 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Earl Jones 

Development Associates 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Myron Jones 

Indian Education Inc. 

Albuquerque, N.M. 

Royce King 
ESC XIII 
Austin, Texas 

Leticia Lopez 

Consultant 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Gloria Maynard 
School District II 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Bernie Martinez 

Center for Cross Cultural 

Education 
Denver, Colo. 

John Mondragon 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

, Robert H. Montoya 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

(*) Group Recorder 



A.T. Nutt 

State Education Agency 
Austin, Tex. 

Roberto Olivares 
USOE 
Dallas, Tex. 

Ruben D. Olivares 
College of Education 
University of Texas at 
Austin 

Henry Oyama 
Professor 
Pima Community 
College,Arizona 

Ernest Perez 

Texas Education Agency 

Austin, Tex. 

Henry Pascual 
State Department of 
Education 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 



Albar Pena 
Bilingual/Bicultural 
Studies 

University of Texas at San 
Antonio 

Sylvia Pena 
University of Houston, 
Tex. 

Alonso Perales 
Bilingual Programs 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Betty Reyes 
ISD 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Ray Rodriguez 
University of New Mexico 
School of Education 

Herschel Ace Sahmaunt 
Coalition of Indian School 

Boards 
Denver, Colo. 
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Theresa Salazar 
Education Commission of 
the States ^ 
Denver, Colo. 

Macario Sal date 
College of Education 
University of Arizona 

William Sanchez 
New Mexico Highlands 
Univ. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

T. Joe Sandoval 
Utah State Board of 
Education 

Alfredo G. de los 
Santos, Jr. 
SEDL, Austin, Tex. 

Maria del Refugio Saucedo 
Center for Innovation in 
Education 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Martha L.Smith 
Southwest Educational 

Laboratory 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Adela Solis(*) 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 
Fellow 

Alma Rodriguezn 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 
Fellow 

Nancy Rowch(*) 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 
Fellow 

Eliseo Ruiz 

National Association of 

State Boards of 

Education 
Denver, Colo. 

Carlos Vallejo 

Arizona State University 

Tempe, Ariz. ; 
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Ellas Valdez 
Region XIX Education 
Service Center 
El Paso, Tex. 

Antilano Valencia 
New Mexico State 
University I 
Las Cruces, N.M. 

James Vasquez 
Edgewood School District 
San Antonio, Texas 

Thomas Villarreal, Jr. 
The National Education 
Task Force de la Raza 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Gerald Viers 
Ramah Navajo School 
Board 
Ramah, N.M. 

Dale Vigil 
Colorado Bilingual 
Education Assn. 
Denver, Colo. 

Linda WaJsh(*) 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 
Fellow 

Sister Marie Andre Walsh 
St. Edward^s University 
Austin, Tex. 



FACILITATORS 

Ernesto Bernal 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 

Lydia Calonge 
SAISD^-Bilingual 

Coordinator 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Joel Gomez 
DACBE, Austin, Tex. 

Amall Perkins 
SA:^SD Area I Learning 
Center 
San Antonio, Tex. 



Frank Pino 

University of Texas at San 
Antonio 

Gloria Zamora 
University of Texas at San 
Antonio 



N.I.E. 

Jose A. Vazquez 
Noel Vivaldi 
Martin Milrod 
Chuck Hoover 
Sam Rosenfeld 



O.B.E. 

Rudy Cordova 



INViTED BUT DID NOT . 
ATTEND 

Ms. Cathy Acosta 
Mr. Manuel Andrade 
Dr, Juan Aragon 
Dr. Leonard M. Baca 
Mr. David Barbosa 
Ms. Esther M. Blazon 
Honorable Marlin L. 
Brockette 

Mr. Roger R. Brune 
Dr. Robert Cervantes 
Honorable Leonard J. 
DeLayo 

Dr. Nolan Estes 
Mr. Jose G. Flores 
Honorable Calvin M. 
Frazier 

Mr. Ciro Garcia 
Mrs. Dolores L. Garcia 
Mr. Gustavo Garcia 
Dr. Dolores Gonzalez 
Mrs. Lorraine P. Gutierrez 
Dr. Wllber D. Hawkins 
Mr. Wiley 0. Hedrick 
Dr. Fred Holmes 
Mr. Lester Hudson 
Ms. Carmen James 
Dr. Mari-Luci Jaramilio 
Mr. Louis J. Kishkunas 
Mr. Del Lavota 



Mr. James M. Littlejohn 
Mrs. Adela Martinez 
Mr. Ted F. Martinez 
, Mr. John D, Meyer 
Mr. Percy Morehouse 
Ms., Esther Nichols 
Ms. Candace Noble 
Mr. Tommy Ploche 
Ms. Anita Pfeiffer 
Ms. Margaret Rios 
Dr. John Rosaies 
Dr. Lucille Santos 
Ms. Dolly Smith 
Dr. Ernest Stapleton 
iJonorable Walter D. Talbot 
Dr. Rupert Trujillo 
Mr. Webster A. Two Hawk 
Dr. Gerald Ward 
Dr. Walter T. Wier 



PARTICIPANTS 
BILINGUAL 

CLEARINGHOUSE 

CONFERENCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
NOVEMBER 12, 1976 

Yolanda Benach 
Bilingual Specialist 
Miami, Fla. 

Gil Cuevas 
LAU Center 
University of Miami 

Jean Castaneda 

Claflin Instructional Center 

Columbus, Ga. 

Hazel Delahoussaye 
St. Martin Parish 
Schools, La. 

Homer B. Dyess 
State Department of 
Education 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Jackie M. Fuselier 
On-site Evaluator 
Lindon Elementary, La. 

Rose Fernandez 
Pasco County School 
Board 

Dade City, Fla. 



(•) Group Recorder 
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Diana Glad 
Educational Testing 
Service 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Linda Griffith 

University of North Florida 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Max Gartman 
Samford University 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Blanche Hamilton 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mary G. Johnson 
School Board of Lee 
County 

Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Angela Lupo 

State Department of 

Education 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Byron Massiaias 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Cyrin F. Maus 
Miccousukee Corporation 
Miami, Fla. 

Denise B. Mesa 
DCPS, Miramar, Fla. 

Joe R. McSpadden 
University of Southwestern 
Louisiana 

Octavio Pino 
Florida Association 
Bilingual Education 
Miami, Fla. 

Sam J. Pigno 

Tang Parish Schools 

Amite, La. 

Frankie Phillips 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga. 



George H. Richard 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Ralph Robinett 
Dade County Public 
Schools 
Miami, Fla. 

Sylvia H. Rothfarb 
Dade County Public 
Schools 
Miami, Fla. 

Peggy Stivers 
Seminole Tribe 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Norman Subotnik 
DHEW 
Wash., D.C. 

Tom Summers 
Evaluator Title VII 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Norma de la Torre 
Dade County Public 
Schools 
Miami, Ra. 

Jacques Wilson 
State Department of 

Education 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Josephine V. Youngbtood 
Seminole Tribe 
Hollywood, Fla. 



FACILITATORS 

Eneida Hartner 

Spanish Curriculum Center 

Miami, Florida 

Robert Fontenot 
National Bilingual 
Resource Center 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Luis Vasquez 
Dade Country Public 
Schools 
Miami, Fla. 



N.I.E. 

Harold Delaney 
Jose A. Vazquez 
Marty Mllrod 
Chuck Hoover 

O.B.E. 

Rudy Cordova 
Dean Bistline 

INVITED BUT DID NOT 
ATTEND 

Mr. Frank L. Anzalone 
Mrs. Minnie Bert 
Dr. Ruth Bradley 
Dr. Alonzo A. Crim 
Mrs. Evelyn J. Fatolitis 
Dr. Rosa Castro Feinberg 
Dr. Gordon Foster 
Mr. Jimmy Gibson 
Dr. Morill M. Hall 
Mr. Erni Hirsch 
Honorable Charles E. 
Holladay 
Ms. Rosa Inclan 
Mr. Braxton A. Nail 
Honorable J. Kelly Nix 
Mr. Max Osceola, Jr. 
Mr. Herb A. Sang 
Dr. Myrna Stewart 
Dr. E.L Whigham 
Mr. Kenneth York 
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Write or type your comments here 
& drop in your nearest mailbox. 
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